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152 THE ALDINE. 
—— 
Goethe declared in his old age that ‘‘ Hermann and MARRIED IN A SNOW-STORM. 
HE ALDINE. Dorothea” was his best poem, and we have yet to cor 
see the man who does not agree with him. That Translated from the Russian of Alexander Pushkin. thr 
FAMES:* SUTTON & CO., Publishers, other poets have maintained their worst to be their f 
23 Liserty Street, New York. best work is not to the point (though we admit the| ABouT the year 1811, memorable in Russian his- for 
fact), for there is no way of ascertaining that such|tory, there lived upon his estate of Nemaradof, a rich too 
$s.co per Annum (with chromo). Single Copies, 50 Cents.| WaS their settled conviction. If we could get into landed proprietor, Gabrilovitch by name, noted for set 
| the good graces of the poets we should discover that | his affability and hospitality. His house was always soc 
F: TWO they really liked only their best poems, and that| open to his friends and neighbors, who used to con- ho: 
aime | these poems in every instance had been taken into|gregate there every evening; the older.ones to enjoy chi 
WE two will stand in the shadow here, |the bosoms and business of men. We should, also,|a game of cards with the host and his wife Petrowna, bec 
To see the bride as she passes by ; | discover that they were all simple in thought and|the younger ones in the hope of winning the favor of sky 
Ring soft and low, ring loud and clear, |expression, so simple, indeed, as to seem an out-| Marie, a beautiful girl of seventeen, the only daugh- ho 
fe chiming bells that s 4 igh ! | . ee ere . 4 ‘ : ‘s 
ee tases — |growth of Nature, and not the upbuilding of Art.|ter and heiress of Gabrilovitch. sn 
Look! look! she comes! The air grows sweet | ‘ : dF h i hict t lly an 
With the fragrant breath of the orange blooms, | The most celebrated poem of the kind in the lan-| Marie rea rench novels, which naturally ren- e 
And the flowers she treads beneath her feet | guage, Gray's “Elegy,”” reads as if it had written|dered her very sentimental and romantic. Under po 
Die in a flood of rare perfumes ! |itself. So does Burns’s “Mary in Heaven,” Camp-|these circumstances love was not long in coming. a 
. - | bell’s “ Mariners of England,” and Wolfe’s “ Burial of | The object of her affection was a Russian cadet, with be 
She comes! she comes! The happy bells pe = in hi k th ided i h wo 
With their joyous clamor fill the air, | Sir John Moore. scarcely a penny in his pocket, who resided in the “ie 
While the great organ dies and swells, | The quality, which is the life of these poems, and | neighborhood, and was then at home on leave of ab- ki 
Soaring to trembling heights of prayer! lof which they are the perfect expression, is sim-|sence. As a matter of course he returned her love 7 
Oh! rare are her robes of silken sheen, | plicity. It is the quality by which all great works of| with equal ardor. Marie’s parents had strictly pro- sk 
ee art are characterized, and which is generally the last | hibited her from thinking of such a union, and they atl 
But rarer the grace of her royal mien, ; ; h , =e a the lover, wh i, they t hi ith ius fo 
Her hair's fine gold, and her cheek's young glow |that an artist acquires. The difficuities that beset | treated t e lover, wherever they met him, wi just | : 
| the road to it are only understood by artists; to the|as much friendliness as they would have shown to an | \ 
SREEy GRE Cee Oe S Hyonee FERS, |amateur they do not exist. If this is true of Art in|ex-collector of taxes. The amorous pair meantime | nc 
Pinerpendie? ge See dees general, it is especially true of the particular form of|carried on a correspondence, and met clandestinely | an 
“haste as a lily, she hardly / . : ; 3 
That there are rough paths for other feet ; it that we call Poetry. Only great poets know how to | beneath the shade of the pine grove, or behind the th 
For Love hath shielded her; Honor kept write simply. What the minor poets and poetasters |old chapel. As will readily be supposed, they here bt 
Watch beside her by night and day ; mistake for simplicity, is the Commonplace. _ If| vowed eternal. fidelity to each other, complained of ki 
And Evil out from her sight hath crept, Burns could make a poem out of the plain statement, |the severity of fate, and devised beautiful plans for ol 
Se ee ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,”” why should not Charles |the future. After some time they naturally came to 
Now in her perfect womanhood, Mackay make a poem out ofthe equally plain state-|think that, should their parents persist in opposing 
In all the wealth of her matchless charms, ment, “ There’s a good time coming, boys?”’ There|the union, it might in the end be consummated 


Lovely and beautiful, pure and good, 





is no reason why, except that Burns was a poet, and | secretly, and without their consent. 


The young gen- 
Mackay is not. 


As with Mackay, so with Swain, and | tleman was the first to propose this, and the young | | di 
the rest of the Commonplace school, not forgetting | lady soon saw the expediency of it. 
Eliza Cook, who stood for a short time at the head | 


She yields herself to her lover's arms. 
Hark! how the jubilant voices ring! 

Lo! as we stand in the shadow here, 
While far above us the gay bells swing, 





I catch the gleam of a happy tear! 


The pageant is over. Come with me 
To the other side of the town, I pray, 
Ere the sun goes down in the darkening sea, 


of her infant class. 

It would not be difficult to find their counterparts 
in this country; the difficulty, indeed, is to avoid 
finding them, so thoroughly is the Commonplace 


The approach of winter put an end to these stolen 
interviews; but their letters increased in frequency | 
and warmth. In each of them Vladimir Nikolovitch 
conjured his beloved to leave the paternal roof, and 





consent to a clandestine marriage. ‘‘ We will disap- | n 
Says | 
And night falls around us, chill and grey. ingrained in the American character. We can say | pear for a short while,” he wrote, “come back, and | 
In the dim church porch an hour ago, that our poets have not utterly failed in their at-|cast ourselves at the feet of our parents, who, touched \ 
es ee eee eee; tempts to write simply ; but we cannot say that many | by such constancy, will exclaim, ‘Come to our arms, il 
Now Life has a sadder sight to show, e > 4 = ‘ pr i " | . 1 E 
A darker picture for you and me. of them have succeeded. We can count on the|dear children Marie was long irresolute; at a 
fingers of one hand almost every American poem|length it was agreed, however, that she should not 
Ho mend to atat for the shatiow here, memorable for its simplicity. They are : “The Farmer| appear at supper on a day appointed, but should re- 
There ave shadows latking everywhere ; Sat in His Easy Chair,” “ Hannah Binding Shoes,”|tire to her room under the pretext of indisposition. 
These streets in the brightest day are drear, eRe =. 7 H id had b lot tote tie t. Both his ‘ 
And black as the blackness of despair. Florence Vane, The Barefoot Boy,” and “The ees ae eee ne ™ i - a : 
But this is the house. Take heed, my friend, Village Blacksmith.”” Earlier than these, in point of|escape by a backdoor, in front of which they would c 
The stairs are rotten, the way is dim; |time, is Woodworth’s “Old Oaken Bucket.” It is| finda sleigh ready to convey them a distance of five § 
And up the flights, as we still ascend, not poetry, it is scarcely poetical, but it will live,|wersts, to the chapel of Jadrino, where Vladimir and ( 
SEE, Saree Peenennee SR ANE ates. because it awakens in many minds a train of agree-|the priest would await them. t 


Enter this chamber. Day by day, 
Alone in this chill and ghostly room, 
A child—a woman — which is it, pray ?— 
Despairingly waits for the hour of doom ! 
Ah! as she wrings her hands so pale, 
No gleam of a wedding ring you see; 
There is nothing to tell. You know the tale— 
God help her now in her misery ! 


I dare not judge her. I only know 

That love was to her a sin and a snare, 
While to the bride of an hour ago 

It brought all blessings its hands could bear ! 
I only know that to one it came 

Laden with honor, and joy, and peace: 
Its gifts to the other were woe and shame, 

And a burning pain that shall never cease! 


I only know that the soul of one 
Has been a pearl in a golden case ; 
That of the other a pebble thrown 
Idly down in a wayside place, 
Where all day long strange footsteps trod, 
And the bold, bright sun drank up the dew ! 
Yet both were women. O righteous God, 
Thou only canst judge between the two ! 
— Fulia C. R. Dorr. 





—— 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 





Wuart is the best poem that each poet has written, 
and who is to be the judge of it, the poet or his 
readers? ‘‘ We are the best judges,” the readers say, 
but the poet shakes his head: “1am the only judge, 
and if you do not agree with me, it is because you 
know nothing of poetry.”” It is a pretty quarrel, and 
who will may take part in it; we shall not. 

We have no means of knowing what Shakspeare 
thought of himself, if he thought of himself at all; 
but we know that Milton preferred ‘Paradise Re- 
gained’’ to “Paradise Lost,” and the majority of 
. those who read poetry for the pleasure that it gives 
them share this preference. We know, also, that 








able associations: 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

How dear to tlis heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew ! 

The wide-spreading pond, and the well that stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell, 

The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well— 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss-covered vessel I hailed as a treasure, 
For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ! 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 


The well in which the old oaken bucket hung is 
still shown, we believe, at Scituate, Mass., the birth- 
place of Woodworth, and the different features of the 
landscape described by him are pointed out to his 
admirers. Whether they are as picturesque as the 
glimpse of landscape which Mr. Davis has given us 
may be doubted. He has more than caught the 
spirit of his poet—he has given us a poem of his 
own, a little idyl of noontide. fresh, simple, natural, 
and every way charming. 








Having made her preparations, and written a long 
apologetical letter to her parents, Marie retired be- 
times to her room. She had been complaining all 
day of a headache, and this was certainly no mere 
pretext, for the nervous excitement had in truth in- 
disposed her. Her father and mother nursed her 
tenderly, asking her again and again: ‘“‘How do you 
feel now, Marie? Are you no better?” This loving 
solicitude cut the girl to the heart, and with the ap- | 
proach of evening her excitement increased. At | 
supper she ate nothing, but rose betimes and bade | 
her parents good-night. The latter kissed and 
blessed her, as was their wont, while Marie could 
scarcely suppress her sobs. Having reached her 
room, she threw herself into a chair and wept aloud. 
Her maid finally succeeded in comforting and cheer- 
ing her up. 

Later in the evening a snow-storm arose. The 
wind howled about the house, causing the windows 
to rattle. The inmates had hardly gone to rest, 
when the young girl, wrapping herself in her clothes 
and furs, and followed by the servant with a port- 
manteau, left the paternal roof. A sleigh drawn by 
three horses, received them, and away they went at 
a furious speed. 

Vladimir had also been active throughout the day. 
In the morning he had called upon the minister at 
Jadrino to arrange for the ceremony, and then he 
went to look up the required witnesses. The first 
acquaintance to whom he applied was an officer on 
half-pay, who expressed himself quite ready to serve 
him. Such an adventure, he said, carried him back 
to the days of his own youth. He determined Vladi- 
mir to remain with him, taking upon himself to pro- 
cure the other two witnesses. There accordingly ap- 
peared at dinner surveyor Schmidt, with his spurs 
and moustache, and Ispravnik’s son, a lad of seven- 
teen, who had but just enlisted. with the Uhlans. 
Both promised Vladimir their assistance, and | 
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cordial embrace the happy lover parted from his 
three friends to complete his preparations at home. 
Having despatched a trusty servant with a sleigh 
for Marie, he got into a one-horse sleigh himself, and 
took the road leading to Jadrino. Scarcely had he 
set off, when the storm burst forth with violence, and 
soon every trace of the way was gone. The entire 
horizon was covered with thick, yellow clouds, dis- 
charging not flakes, but massés of snow; at last it 
became impossible to distinguish between earth and 
sky. In vain Vladimir beat about for the way; his| 
horse went on at random, now leaping over banks of | 





snow, now sinking into ditches, and threatening | covered but slowly. 


every moment to overturn the sleigh. The insup-| 


portable thought of having lost the road had become 
a certainty. The forest of Jadrino was nowhere to 
be discovered, and after two hours the jaded animal 
seemed ready to drop to the ground. At length a 
kind of dark line became visible in the distance. 


begging them at the same time to forget utterly so 
wretched a creature as he, to whom death alone 
would give repose. 


had again returned to the army. 


and she herself never made mention of him in any 
way. 
day she found his name among the list of the officers 
who had distinguished themselves at the battle of 


A few days afterward, they learned that Vladimir 
It was in the year 
1812. No one uttered his name in Marie’s presence, 


Two or three months had elapsed, when one 





Borodino, and had been mortally wounded. 


“Yes, you will grant me the comfort of knowing 


that you would have become mine; but, most 
wretched of men that I am —I am already married!” 


Marie gazed up at him with a look of astonishment. 
“Yes, married for four years,” continued the lieu- 


tenant, “and I do not know either who my wife is, 
where she is, or whether I shall ever meet her.” 


“Explain yourself more clearly,” said the girl. 


“T love you, Marie, and will confide in you. You 


| shall know all, and you will not judge too severely 
She | an act of youthful levity. 


It was in the year 1812. I 


fainted away and had a relapse, from which she re-| happened to be on my way to Wilna, with the inten- 


Not long after her father died, bequeathing his | reached 


whole property to her. 


never to leave her. 
moved to another estate. 
the wealthy and amiable heiress; but none of them | 


|tion of joining my regiment. 


Late in the evening I 
a station, and had already ordered that 


But riches were not able to| horses should instantly be put to again, when a fierce 
comfort her; she wept with her mother and promised | snow-storm suddenly arose. 


My landlord and the 


They sald Nemaradof, and re-| postilion urgently advised me to postpone my de- 
Suitors thronged round | parture ; but I was determined to go in spite of the 


rough weather. The postilion had got it into his 


Vladimir urged his horse forward, and reached the | received the slightest encouragement from her. Of-| head that, by crossing a small river, the banks of 
skirt of a forest. He now hoped to reach his destin- | ten did her mother press her to choose a husband —| which were perfectly well known to him, he should 


ation soon, as it was easier to pursue his way in the} 
forest, into which the snow had not yet penetrated. 
Vladimir took fresh courage; however there were 
no signs of Jadrino. By degrees the storm abated, | 
and the moon shone brightly. He finally reached 
the opposite skirt of the forest. Still no Jadrino; 
but a group of four or five houses met his view. His 
knock at the door of the nearest was answered by an 
old man. 

“ What do you want?” he said. 

“Where lies Jadrino?”’ asked Vladimir. 

“ About ten wersts distant.” 

At this reply Vladimir felt as if his sentence of 
death were being announced to him. 

“Can you procure mea horse to take me thither ?”’ 
he asked. 

“ We have no horses.” 

“Or at least a guide. I will pay any price.” 

“Very well. My son can accompany the gentle- 
man.” 

After a little while, which seemed an eternity to 
Vladimir, a young fellow made his appearance, hold- 
ing a thick staff in his hand, and they took their way 
across the snow-covered plain. 

“What o’clock is it?’ asked Vladimir. 

‘It is already past midnight.” 

And in very truth the sun began to gild the east, 
when they finally arrived at Jadrino. The church 
door was locked. Vladimir paid and dismissed his 
guide, and then instantly hastened to the minister’s 
dwelling. What he there learned will appear from 
the sequel. 

At Nemaradof the night had passed quietly. In 
the morning the master of the house and his wife 
arose as usual, and proceeded to the dining-room, 
Gabriel Gabrilovitch in his woolen jacket and night- 
cap, Petrowna in her morning-gown. After they had 
breakfasted, Gabriel sent up one of the girls to in- 
quire how Marie was. She returned with the mes- 
sage that her young mistress had had a sleepless 
night, but that she was feeling better now, and would 
come down presently. Marie soon after entered the 
room, looking exceedingly pale, yet without the least 
perceptible agitation. 

“How do you feet this morning, love?” inquired 
her father. 

“ Better,” was the answer. 

The day passed by as usual; but, instead of the 
100ked-for improvement, a serious change for the 
worse took place in Marie’s condition. The family 
physician was summoned from the nearest town, who 
found her in a state of most violent fever. For four- 
teen days she lay at the point of death. 

Nothing transpired of the nocturnal flight; for the 
maid took good care to keep silence on her own ac- 
count, and the others who knew of it never betrayed 
themselves with a syllable, even when under the in- 
fluence of brandy, so greatly did they dread Gabriel’s 
anger, 

Marie, however, spoke so incessantly of Vladimir 
when delirious, that her mother could not remain in 
doubt as to the cause of her illness. Having advised 
with a few friends, her parents resolved to let Marie 
marry the young soldier, seeing that one can not 
escape one’s fate, and, besides, that riches do not 
always lead to happiness. 

The patient recovered. During her illness Vladi- 
mir had not once showed his face in the house, and it 
was resolved to apprise him of his unexpected good 
fortune. But to the astonishment of the proud pro- 
prietor of Nemaradof, the cadet declared that he 


she would merely shake her head in silence. Vladi- | 
ing before the entrance of the French. 
to hold his memory sacred _ she carefully preserved | 
the books they had read together, his sketches, the | 
letters he had written to her—in brief, everything 
that could serve to keep alive the remembrance of 
the ill-fated youth. 

About this time the war, fraught with such glory to 
the allies, of whom Russia was also one, came to an 
end. The victorious regiments returned home, and 
large crowds of people flocked together to greet 
Officers who had gone forth as beardless | 
youths, came back with the grave faces of warriors, | 





them. 


their gallant breasts covered with badges. 

A lieutenant of hussars, Wurmin by name, with an 
interestingly pale face, and decorated with the cross 
of St. George, having obtained leave of absence for 
several months, took up his residence upon his estate, 
which adjoined Marie’s present abode. The young 
girl received him with far more favor than she had 
hitherto shown to any of her visitors. They resem- 
bled each other in many respects; both were hand- 
some, intelligent, taciturn, and reserved. There was 
something mysterious about Wurmin, which roused 
the curiosity and interest of Marie. His affection for 
her was soon unmistakable; he showed her every 
conceivable attention; but why did he never speak 
of love, though his dark ardent eyes would rest upon 
her’s half dreamily, half with an expression that | 
seemed to announce an early and positive declara- 
tion? Already the neighbors spoke of their mar- 
riage as a settled matter, and mother Petrowna was 
more than happy at the thought of her daughter's 
finding a worthy husband at last. 

One morning, when the latter was sitting in the 
parlor, Wurmin entered and asked for Marie. 

“She is in the garden,’’ answered her mother. 
“You will find my daughter there, if you would 
like to see her.”’ 

The young officer hastily walked out into the gar- 
den. 

Petrowna crossed herself, murmuring: ‘God be 
praised! To-day, I trust his visit will have some 
result.” 

Wurmin found his beloved, clad in white, sitting 
under a tree by the side of the pond, a book upon 
her lap, like a heroine of romance. The usual salu- 
tations over, Wurmin, who was strangely agitated, 
told her how he had long yearned to pour out his 
heart before her, and begged that she would listen to 
him a few moments. She closed her book, and nod- 
ded in token of assent. 

“T love you,” said Wurmin, “I love you passion- 
ately.” 

Marie cast down her eyes. 

“TI have been imprudent enough to see you, to 
hear you—daily. It is now too late to escape my 
fate. The thought of your lovely face, of your sweet 
voice, will henceforth constitute the joy and the an- 
guish of my existence. But I have a duty to per- 
form towards you; I must reveal to you a secret, 
which has placed an insurmountable barrier between 
us.” 

“That barrier,’”” murmured Marie, “existed always 
—TI could never have become yours.” 

“I know,” replied Wurmin, in a suppressed voice, 
“that you have loved before ; but death — three long 
years of mourning — dearest Marie, do not deprive me 
of my last comfort, of the blissful thought that you 
might become mine, if—” 





Should never again cross the threshold of his house, 














— 


find a shorter route. He missed the right crossing, 


mir was no more; he died at Moscow, on the even- | however, and got into a region to which he was an 
Marie seemed | entire stranger. 


The storm continued to rage; at 
length we descried a light at a distance. We made 
for it, and stopped before a church, from the brightly 
illuminated windows of which the light shone. The 
door was open, three sleighs were in front of it, and 
I saw several persons in the vestibule. One of them 
called to me: ‘This way! this way!’ I got out and 
walked toward the vestibule. 

“The person who had called advanced toward me. 

“ «Great Heavens!’ he said, ‘how late you come! 
Your intended has fainted, and we were on the very 
point of driving home again.’ 

“ Half-bewildered and half-amused, | 
let the adventure take its course. And, indeed, I had 
little time for reflection. My friends tugged me into 
the interior of the church, which was poorly lighted 
by two or three lamps. <A female was sitting upon a 
bench in the shadow, while another stood beside her 
and chafed her temples. 

«At last!’ cried the latter. 
you have come! My poor mistress liked to have 
died.’ 

“ An aged priest emerged from behind the altar, 
and asked: ‘Can we begin ?’ 

‘Begin, reverend father!” I cried, unadvisedly. 
‘They assisted the half-unconscious girl to rise; 
she appeared to be very pretty. In a fit of unpar- 
donable, and now quite incomprehensible levity, I 
readily stepped with her to the altar. Her maid and 
the three gentlemen present were so much busied 
with her as scarcely to throw a look at me. Besides, 
the light in this part of the church was dim, and my 
head was muffled in the hood of my cloak. 

’ «Tn a few minutes the nuptial ceremony was over, 
and the priest, according to custom, desired the 
newly-married pair to embrace. 

“My young wife turned her pale, charming little 
face toward me, and was about to rest her head upon 
my shoulder with a sweet smile—when, suddenly, 
she stared at me as if turned into stone, tottered, and 
with the cry of ‘It is not he!’ fell to the floor. 

« All the furies of hell lashed me out of the church. 
Before anyone could think of staying me I had 
jumped into my sleigh, seized the reins, and was soon 
beyond the reach of pursuit.”’ 

The lieutenant was silent. 
silence to the ground. 

« And have you never discovered what became of 
the poor girl?” she finally asked. 

“Never. I know neither the name of the village 
where I was married, nor do I recollect the station 
where I stopped. At the time, my culpably frivolous 
prank seemed to me a matter of so little moment 
that as soon as there was no longer any pursuit to 
fear, I went to sleep in the sleigh, and did not awake 
till we arrived at another station. The servant 
whom I had with me was killed in battle ; all my ef- 
forts to find out the postilion who drove us proved 
unavailing; and so every clue seems indeed lost by 
which [ might again find the scene of that folly, for 
which I have now to suffer so heavily.” 

Marie turned her pale face toward him, and took 
both his hands. The lieutenant gazed thunder-struck 
into her eyes; a dim foreboding awoke in his breast, 
a veil suddenly dropped from his eyes. 

“Marie! God of Heaven, how can I have been so 
blind! Marie, was it indeed you?” 

“Tam your wife!” was the only answer of the girl, 
who sank fainting into his arms. 

— William Percival. 


resolved to 


‘God be praised that 





Marie, also, gazed in 





“Cease, | conjure you! You rend my heart!” 
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‘hunger for the living wood, 
The laureled crags, the hemlocks hanging wide, 
The rushing stream that will not be withstood, 
Bound forward to wed him with the river's tide."’ 











lovingly lay them down, never ceasing to wonder at 
their hues of carmine, silver and gold, clear in our 
own minds that ‘tis their manifest destiny to be 














JLLUSTRATED 
BY 


GRANVILLE PERKINS. 


How often, entering beautiful Milford, and having 
left the clatter and turmoil of the great city but four 
hours’ ride behind me, have I thought of Gaspar Be- 


cerra’s lesson, 
‘«That is best which lieth nearest!" 


for we go, looking after brook-foam, tree-bloom and 
bird-song, far off to the New Hampshire Hills, the 
North Woods, or the thousand St. Lawrence isles, 
when Nature, in her most frolic and coquettish 
mood, is hidden, like Fair Rosamond, awaiting her 
lover in a labyrinth that he may reach between a 
summer-day morn and noon. More than one poet, 
to be sure, and artists like him to whose exquisite 


drawings my words are but a dingy setting, have 


been her favorites, and possess the key to this for- 
est-close, and the clue that leads to her inmost cov- 
ert. They will not refuse to welcome other gentle 
spirits to the woods and waters that so long have 
been their haunt. 

Pike County — was ever a tract of beauty chris- 
tened by rude sponsors with a more 
heathenish name — is a rugged, nat- 
ural park, which forms the north- 
eastern corner of Pennsylvania, di- 
vided by the Upper Delaware from 
New York and New Jersey on the 
hither side. By some uncommon 
fortune, the Erie Railway, that 
passes through Port Jervis, has 
put forth no antenna toward Mil- 
ford, which still lies unperturbed 
and secluded, one hour's stage- 
ride below, crowning a plateau be- 
side the river, and everywhere 
guarded by the Pike County hills. 
From the northern border to the 
famous Water Gap, forty miles 
south, stretches a gigantic ridge, 
compact of slate and shale, over- 
hanging the rich meadow-banks of 
the Delaware, and fringed with pine 
and fir. Standing on its crest, you 
see the checkered fields of wheat 
and corn, through which the river 
winds afar, and can almost hear the 
song of the jolly raftsmen, whose 
annual cruise from headwater to 
ocean-port I have so often longed 
to follow. Along this romantic 
valley are cliffs of wildest, crag- 
giest forms, and streams as vir- 
ginal as when they were the In- 
dian maiden’s bath and _ mirror. 
They tumble over the great bluffs 
into the lowland and the welcom- 
ing river, even at their own wild 
will. Shut in with woods and but- 
tressed with mighty walls of rock, 
are cascades lovely as any in the 
world—almost peerless in grace 
and variety of feature. These, too, 
by the score —here and there, and 
everywhere — being, as any lum- 
berman will tell you, while he sits 
at lunch upon the half-sawn log, “of no ‘count round 
here, and a nateral product of the sile.””. The Cock- 
ney tourist, whose first inquiry on landing at New 
York is, ‘‘ Have you any cataracts near by ?”’ is guided 
to Trenton Falls, or Watkins’ Glen, when he might 
so easily reach Milford, just off the line of travel, and 
satisfy to the full his 











brought from their shadowy hiding-places into the 


Close against the mountain-wall is built the valley revealing light, to 


turnpike, a natural ‘“ Macadam,” for the shale thrown 
upon it from the roadside, packs down as hard and 
even as a mosaic floor. Far above rise the oak, ma- 
ple and chestnut, birch and pine, and at intervals of 
every league, I say, dark gaps open like doorways in 
that | 
here are brooks and kills, but which would be rivers 


‘« Suffer themselves to be admired, 

And not blush so to be desired." 
After a season’s task-work, come to one of these 
brooks, and in an hour the cares and quarrels of the 
jostling world seem 





the hillside, through which the trout-streams — 
‘*Gone, like a wind that blew 

in New England, and soiled, in the judgment of an- A thousand years ago!" 
glers, poets, and painters, with all ignoble use —are| A]] wildwood, gently barbaric, elements within us as- 
plunging, as yet, unstained and free. A land of | sert themselves; the primitive man peers out, and 
| Streams : |one feels a world to be well lost for the natural life, 
the health, the savagery of the forest and the stream. 
The Vandermarck and Sawkill flow through the 
village of Milford; lower down, at intervals of a 
league, are the Raymondskill, Adams, Dingman’s, and 
| But here is no swooning of the languid air, and no|the Bushkill, each with attractions peculiar to itself 
|seeming always afternoon. It is a Morning Land, | The Sawkill Falls are somewhat widely known; their 
|with every cliff facing the risen sun. The mist and| grace is the despair of the painter and the delight of 
languor are in grain-fields far below; the hills them- | young and old. Sawkill Glen is another beauty-spot, 
| selves are of the richest, darkest green ; the skies are|in the heart of Milford, directly behind Fanny Dim- 
| blue and fiery ; the air is crisp, transparent, oxygen-| mick’s hotel. Upon the Adams Brook the ‘under- 
| ated, American ; it is no place for lotus-eating, but for| woods are dark and romantic, and there are terrific 
becbigpeneg water of the fountain of youth, till one feels| gorges and countless falls, between the mountain 
| the zest and thrill of a new life that is not unrestful,|and river roads. This stream is stocked with noble 
| yet as far as may be from the lethargy of mere repose. | trout, but is so difficult of access that only the elect 
| The speckled trout of this region, though not so| frequent it. Among these is the poet Boker, who 
made it his resort during a season among the hills. | 





‘**Some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumb'rous sheet of foam below." 








| large as their Long Island kindred, are more in num- 

ber; growing in weight as the fisher wanders down | warrant that now, though he may be sitting cross- 
the current, and leaping at his fly with a lusty moun-| legged upon a silk divan, in all the indolence of ori- 
tain vigor —a spring like the quiver of a sword-blade. | ental life, he sometimes has a picture in his mind ot 
Fishing in the preserved brooks and ponds of the|the lunching-rock, at foot of the “high fall,” upon 
lowlands will do to furnish one’s larder, but you can-| the dear old Adams Brook, five thousand miles away. 
not feed anglers so! I would as lief shoot a farmer’s| But the Raymondskill is the acknowledged mon- 
|ducks in the barnyard and fancy it sport. Give me|arch of our Milford fluviarchy. It rises miles above 
a highland trout-stream, with its picturesque, gloam-|them all, in a vast wilderness, where the springs 
jing recesses, its thousand leaps and eddies; its vari- | outlast summer drouth and winter cold, and yield 
| ety of likely riffles and rock-hung pools; its forest-|a constant torrent for its craggy bed. I have 
never fished upward to its source, 
choosing rather to think of the 
wildwood as perpetual, stretching 
into trackless westering regions, 
the cover of mysteries and. snares. 
Certes, it is the ranging-ground 
of copperheads, rattlesnakes, and 
other such small deer, and [ am 
told that venison and bear’s meat, 
even, repay the hunters who strike 
boldly out from Bloominggrove 
Park at fall-tide of the year. But 
let my reader make his first ac- 
quaintance with the Raymondskill 
where it is a swift, full stream, 
coursing through farmers’ mea- 
dows on the upper plateau. Drive 
thither at sunrise of a bright June 
morning, and spend a golden day, 
angling, if you like, along its banks. 
Should the water be of the right 
depth and color, you will fill your 
creel with handsome fish; other- 
wise the beauty of the tramping- 
ground must be your reward. In 
an hour you reach the cataract and 
ruined dam at “‘Goosey’s,”” below 
which a series of the loveliest swift- 
waters and miniature cascades will 
tempt you, by another hour’s jour- 
ney, within sight of the spray and 
sound of the roar of the greater 
Raymondskill Falls. 

Here is a cleft in the mountain, 
wide and deep, where the brook 
takes its grandest leaps from the 
higher to the lower world. The 
upper fall is a double cataract, as 
represented in the last of Mr. Per- 
kins’s truthful sketches, and higher, 
in fact, than the broad, magnificent 
fall which is the subject of our front- 
ispiece. The two are so near each 
other as to form one picture to the 
laced sunlight and shadow; beyond all, the perpet-|eye. I do not know the exact height of the upper or 
ual, delicious laughter of its waters, luring one ever | lower fall, but the proportions are well indicated by 
along its course! What though we pass through | the figure in the drawing of the latter, and it is not 
perilous gorges, and clamber, wet and lame, from rock | the dimensions of a cataract that make it poetical 
to rock! There are mossy openings, where the bob-/ and inspiring. All these matters are relative, and, for 
olinks make music and the grasses are still spangled | one, | have had more pleasure in gazing at the Ray- 
with dew. Here we rest, and count our trout, and| mondskill Falls than at Niagara itself. 
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VIEW ON THE RAYMONDSKILL. 





From the cliff, on the left of the dark pool below, | most minds is the uncertainty which attends it. If 
is shaken down the filmy, transparent “ Bridal Veil.” | we knew just what we should catch, and if we saw 
Every waterfall has a Bridal Veil, but this is, the | what we were to catch, half the zest would be gone. 
Laureate’s veritable “ slow-dropping veil of thinnest | It is the casting of the line into the green obscurity, 
lawn,” as one can see by its counterfeit presentment. | and the eagerness with which we wait to see what it 
Here I will leave my angler to meditate awhile, and | will entice to its barbed clutch, that makes fishing the 
drink his fill of that beauty in which Weir and Beard | sport it is. 
and Whittredge have loved to dip their pencils. He| This is all very well, my friend, I hear some tender- 
has still before him a mile of devious windings | hearted reader exclaim, but you seem to have forgot- 
—filled with such witching nooks as that which|ten one thing. Not at all: I have not forgotten the 
stretches its tranquil, dreamy length across this page | fish. Dear old Leigh Hunt, the master of all of us in 
—ere he can gain the riverside, and set his feet to- |the art of humane thinking, has.rendered that an im- 
ward Milford. May his day’s luck be proportionate | possibility. You remember his little essay on “ An- 
to his deserts as an angler, and his appreciation of|gling,” and the stand that he makes against it on ac- 
the poets’ and painters’ haunts! count of its cruelty. He is severe on poor Izaak 
Edmund C. Stedman. \Walton, whom he accuses of inconsistency, and I 
<a know not what besides, and whose loveable old face 
WORDS ON ANGLING. 


|assumes, in his pitying eyes, the aspect of a fish! 
|‘*He looks like a pike, dressed in broadcloth in- 
IF one can be said to belong to a profession which | stead of butter.” He asks us to imagine ourselves a 
he has never followed, and of which he has no prac-| sort of human fish. ‘Now fancy a genius fishing 
tical knowledge, I am an angler. I am an angler in| for us; fancy him baiting a great hook with pickled 
theory, and I flatter myself that, under favorable cir- | salmon, and twitching up old Izaak Walton from the 
cumstances, I could become an an- 
gler in practice. I have fished in 
my time, of course, and my lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, as 
the fish have had reason to remem- 
ber, for the places which knew them 
once now knowthem no more. But 
it was in salt water, which your true 
angler shuns. It was along the sea- 
coast of New England, chiefly along 
the south-eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts, where fish of the, com- 
mon sort abound. I have caught 
scup there, and tautog, and blue- 
fish, and occasionally a rock-bass. 
It was a delightful task, and if I had 
to choose between it and the sell- 
ing of stocks, as a means of liveli- 
hood, the stocks would remain un- 
sold. To the old conundrum — 
“Which would you rather do, or 
go a-fishing?’’—there is but one 
answer, as far as I am concerned: 
“Go a-fishing.”” There is more in 
fishing than the inland novice 
dreams of. There is the morning 
sail of three or four miles, under the 
gray overcast sky. The town drifts 
astern, the lighthouse approaches, 
and boats before unseen heave in , ‘2 yh 
sight. The sea sets shoreward in | 
long, rolling waves, and the wind 
blows from off the sea, fresh and 
cool, rumpling one’s hair with its 
invisible fingers, and leaving a salt 
kiss on one’s lips. We drop the 
anchor, the sail is pulled down, and 
with the boat rocking up and down 
we cast our baited lines into the 
green, gusty water. We see noth- 
ing, but we feel something — what 
isit? We jerk the line, but it is off. 
We put on more bait, and cast the 
line again. Another bite, another 
jerk, and we land a scup. It is not a beautiful fish 
like the trout; still, it zs a fish, and as we came out 
after fish, it answers well enough for a beginning. 
The next haul brings in a rock-bass, and though it is 
hot very lovely to behold, we declare it a beauty. 
By the time we have caught a dozen or more fish, 
the sport becomes exciting, and what makes it so to 
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How he would go up, roaring and screaming, an 
thinking the devil had got him!” 


witnessed the spectacle ! 
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banks of the river Lee, with a hook through his ear. 


We can fancy it, 
and fancy the delight with which Hunt would have 


We know what Hunt, who was no angler, thought 
about the cruelty of angling. Let us see what Sir 


| Humphry Davy, who was an angler, says on this sub- 
ject, in his Salmonia: “1 have already admitted the 
danger of analyzing, too closely, the moral character 
of any of our field-sports; yet I think it cannot be 
doubted that the nervous system of fish, and cold- 
blooded animals in general, is less sensitive than that 


of warm-blooded animals. The hook usually is fixed 
in the cartilaginous part of the mouth, where there 
are no nerves; and a proof that the sufferings of a 
hooked fish cannot be great is found in the circum- 
stance, that though a trout has been hooked and 
played with for some minutes, he will often, after his 
escape, with the artificial fly in his mouth, take the 
natural fly, and feed as if nothing had happened; 
having apparently learned from the experiment, that 
the artificial fly is not proper food. And I have 
caught pikes with four or five hooks in their mouths, 
and tackle which they had broken only a few min- 
utes before; and the hooks seemed to have no other 
effect than that of serving as a sauce piqguante, urging 
them to seize another morsel of the same kind.” 
This, you say, is the special pleading of the angler. 
It is put, I admit, in the mouth of Halieus, who is sup- 
posed to be an accomplished fly- 
fisher; but, to show you that I am 
without prejudice in the matter, | 
will quote the reply of Physicus, 
who is zo¢ an angler, but a person 
fond of inquiries in natural history 
and philosophy: “ Fishes are mute, 
and cannot plead, even in the way 
that birds and quadrupeds do, their 
own cause; yet the instances you 
quote only prove the intense char- 
acter of their appetites, which seem 
not so moderate as Whiston imag- 
ined, in his strange philosophical 
romance on the Deluge, in which 
he supposes that in the antediluvi- 
an world the heat was much greater 
than in this, and that all terrestrial 
and aerial animals had their pas- 
sions so exalted by this high tem- 
perature, that they were lost in sin, 
and destroyed for their crimes ; 
but that fish, living in a cooler ele- 
ment, were more correct in their 
lives, and were therefore spared 
from the destruction of the primi- 
tive world. You have proved, by 
your examples, the intensity of the 
appetite of hunger in fishes; Spa- 
lanzani has given us another proof 
of the violence of a different appe- 
tite, or instinct, in a cold-blooded 
animal, that has most of the habits 
of the genus —the frog; which in 
the breeding season remains at- 
tached to the female, though a limb, 
or even his head, is removed from 
the body.’”’ To which Halieus re- 
sponds, “ This is likewise in favor of 
my argument, that the sensibility of 
this class of animals to physical 
pain is comparatively small.” 
You have heard the man’s side, 
and the fish’s side, and can judge 
for yourself whether angling is a cruel sport. Wood- 
d | worth was fond of it ; while Byron held it in contempt. 
Nelson continued the pursuit, after he had lost his 
right arm, holding the rod with his left hand. Paley 
was once asked when a book of his would be fin- 
ished. “My lord, I shall work steadily at it when the 
fly-fishing season is over.” — Henry Richards. 



































THE ALDINE. 














HUNTING SNAILS. 


It is a Hawaiian holiday. In a thousand valleys 
the dusky children of the tropics are playing. Theirs 
is an all-day-long festivity, and the young barbarians 
enjoy it to the utmost, in a land where, as in that of 
the poet’s description, it seems always afternoon. 

But it is not the native children alone to whom 
Saturday brings respite from the tasks of school. 
Let us in imagination alight upon the broad green 
slopes that lie between the mountains and the sea in 
the neighborhood of Honolulu. The whitewashed 
adobe walls of a seminary rise. from the greensward. 
The building is arranged ‘around three sides of two 
quadrangles. Palms, fig trees, and dates make shade 
around and within the courts. Groups of noisy lads 
scamper to and fro upon the play-ground, in front of 
the buildings, and you will be quite likely to see, far 
as you are from America, our “national game” of 
base-ball played upon the grounds. Look a little 
closer. You will observe that these students are 
fair and ruddy, as a parcel of boys let loose upon 
Eton or Harrow play-ground. No dark skins here, 
or suggestions of the Cannibal, but clear, Saxon faces, 
and genuine Saxon games. How has this little com- 
munity of white youngsters been established so far 
from American soil ? 

This is the foreign High School of Honolulu. 

These lads, who seem misplaced in this remote 
Polynesian country, are the children of American 
missionaries, and of other foreign residents in the 
Sandwich Islands. Thirty or forty of them are here 
gathered for schooling under good instructors; and 
here, on the edge of the tropics, they receive such an 
education in books, manners, and morals as the 
young people of our country receive in their higher 
academies. 

An expedition to the mountains is on hand for to- 
day. Half a dozen of the stouter lads set off bright 
and early to climb the high mountains that lie behind 
the school. The land of romance lies near at hand to 
these young people. Within ten miles, or fifteen at 
farthest from their school, tower mountain heights 
that have seldom been scaled. The most adventurous 
may pause before endeavoring to climb these summits, 
that rise nearly as high as our White Mountains, yet 
reach no region of snows or ice, and are not visited 
by the hail. To their very peaks they are draped 
with foliage. Dense forests cover their flanks; en- 
twining vines are interlaced among the gnarled 
trunks, so thickly as to make climbing almost im- 

possible; and progress in many places can be made 
through the thicket only by carving one’s way with 
hatchet, or with the machete. Vast ravines separate 
the mountains— gorges that are sometimes deeper 
than their breadth from summit to summit, and that 
admit only a brief hour’s sunlight at mid-day; 
chasms all dank, and dripping with moisture, and 
whose rocky beds are covered by the dashing torrent 
of mountain streams. They remind one of the place 
in Coleridge’s poem, 
‘* Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man.” 


Close behind the walls of the Academy the hills 
begin to rise abruptly, and for a mile or more the 
road winds up a steep, grassy slope. This is in parts 
so smooth that youngsters may be seen sliding down 
hill upon sleds made for the purpose out of barrel 
staves, much as their American cousins go a-coast- 
ing in the winter. As our party rises, a glorious 
prospect opens to sight in the shore and sea that 
they are leaving behind. Three or four miles behind 
them the land-locked harbor of Honolulu appears 
crowded with shipping. Behind it a steep hill rises, 
on the crest of which a battery of a dozen guns is 
planted, and frowns threateningly on the Fort. Our 
climbers look down curiously into the hollow bottom 
of this old crater—an extinct volcanic cone. The 
‘foreigners called it “Punch Bowl,” from its shape; 
and when our tourists are able to see the line of the 
horizon above its highest point, they know that they 
have made a start of five hundred feet up the mountain 
side. ‘A broad panorama of verdant mountains ex- 
tends on every side, with deep valleys radiating from 
the centre to the sea. 
But this is only the beginning of the climb. The 
track winds ever upward, and soon plunges into the 
mountain forest. Dense groves of kukuz, of koa, and 
of other native trees, shut in the prospect. But our 





travelers do not seem to care that they are cut off 


from one of the most beautiful views that the tropics 


rise into the sky, and rises still higher as they climb 
—the varied beauty of hill, plain, harbor, and city 
that lies below —all these are forgotten by the young 
climbers.. They have come upon the mountain fora 
particular and engrossing purpose. That purpose is 
to gather tree-shells, or achatinella. 

What are achatinella? They are beautifully col- 


the forest trees. I hear an exclamation of surprise 
from some of the young conchologists who may be 
among my readers. 
they say. 


“ Do shells grow upon trees ?”’ 
‘“‘ We shall be hearing next of strawberries 


ing honey !”’ 


upon them, and the juices that they distil. 





eye will catch a rosy gleam 


species, which he will transfer to his pocket. 
moner species is quite remarkable. 


lector will gather hundreds in a day. 


or the diamond-digger, experiences. 


many of the island lads. 


snail shell; but they have an infinite variety of col 
ored markings, some of which are extremely beauti 
ful. Green, crimson, yellow, olive, and the peculia 
flush of sunset skies may be seen in the smooth en 


shell. 


This genus of shell is divided into two or three hun 


gather in their rambles. They could have no bette 


which these shell-hunting tours afford them. 


classification of these shells. 


that they can make some remarkable discrimination 
in the matter. 
ing to this genus, but to a species that they hav 
glance from what island it comes. They recogniz 
define in words —a likeness to other shells from th 
same island. 


that cannot be expressed in words. 


the same part of a given island. 
unknown to me. My companion asked me if I coul 


the island without hesitation. 





can afford. The vast ocean horizon that seems to 





ored shells that grow upon the bark and leaves of 


These shells belong, as I have said, to what is known 
as the genus achatinella, having a certain resemblance 
and common character which makes them a genus. 
They are a conical shell, a little like the ordinary 


amel of their surfaces. The colors are deep and dur- 
able ; the shells may be called a sort of glorified snail 
Some of their tints of green are especially ten- 
der and glowing, and can only be compared to the 
soft rich hues of oriental vases, or textile fabrics. 


dred species, and some of these spécies are again sub- 
divided into varieties; so that it may be seen that 
-|our tourists will have enough to do before they can 
properly label and classify the spoils that they may 


training for the faculties of obsérvation and of mem- 
ory, to say nothing of the scrambling and climbing 


They soon learned some curious facts respecting the 
There are several diff- 
erent islands on which they are found, and all the 
shells of each island have a peculiar look or physi- 
ognomy of their own —a sort of family likeness. Our 
young collectors came to recognize this fact so clearly 


Thus when they see a shell belong- 
never seen before, the shrewder ones tell at the first 


the subtle family likeness that. none of them could 


I think that this case comes near to being one of 
those in which we may have ideas or impressions 


More than this—not only shells from the same 
island revealed their distinctive family likeness, but 
our ramblers soon discovered that there was a yet 
subtler resemblance between shells that came from 
I remember seeing 
for the first time a beautiful shell of a species quite 


tell where he had found it, and I was able to name 
After a moment’ 


thought I also named correctly the part of the island 


where the shell was found, mentioning the next val- 
ley to that which it inhabited, a spot n6t more than 
a mile distant from its home. Similar cases of the 
accurate placing of shells were of frequent occur- 
rence among the young naturalists who climbed 
these mountain sides. One might suppose that they 
saw in these pretty tinted shells a real kinship, a 
physiognomy common to an entire group and indi- 
cating the relationship in the case of each newly dis- 
| covered member. It seemed like the experience of a 
| person who, having known a family of brothers and 
| sisters, should recognize the family likeness in a 





growing in the sea; roses on thistles, or cats gather-| stranger, and pronounce him at once to be of the 
Yes, it is even so, my critical readers. 
In these islands the trees have a great population of | is sufficient to explain this likeness between adjacent 
this sort ; and some of them bear as many shells as| species of the family of snails, we can easily believe 
fruits or flowers. They are inhabited by snails that|that a community of food, soil and surroundings 
wander over them, living upon the dews that gather | would produce the similarity in question. 

Many of| 
them are very beautiful. Far aloft in the sunlight your | Would that I could put on paper the charm of these 
a spark of pure and! mountain scrambles! 
brilliant color that waves to and fro, like a fairy star, 
with the motion of the boughs 1n the tropical breeze. 
“Tt isa rosea!” cries one of the young naturalists, 
and forthwith he climbs the tree to secure the prize. 
On his way he will probably discover shells of other 
The 
number of shells, indeed, in each one of the com- 
In the more ac- 
cessible valleys, a single, sharp-eyed, and active col- 
But in the 
higher fastnesses of the mountains, the choicer 
varieties of shells are hidden away at the tops of the 
tallest trees, or lurk in the pendent festoons of veget-| scriptions by their parents, who had come from cold 
able drapery, that clothe the faces of dizzy cliffs, arid | countries. 
are dashed with spray from mountain waterfalls.| would have thought it a greater pleasure to touch 
They are few in number, and not easily found ; and 
to search for these rare shells gives a pleasure to the 
enthusiast almost like that which the gold-hunter, 
Some of them 
are so beautiful in tint and contour, and are so highly 
prized by collectors, that they bear a money-value, 
and seeking for them becomes almost a mania with 


|same blood. Or if we deny that a common descent 


But I must not make our holiday too scientific. 


A few hours’ climbing took 
our young shell-hunters quite out of the warm at- 
| mosphere of the sea level, and brought them into a 
| climate where they dreamed of the temperate zones 
that they had never seen, and heartily wished that 
they could climb high enough to get into the region 
of snow and ice. On one of the islands, indeed, an 
inaccessible domain of cold was full in sight each day 
—the summit of higher mountains than those which 
they scaled on their afternoon rambles. There they 
saw a distant realm of winter that was more al- 
luring to their imagination than anything that fairy 
stories describe. Of winter they had tantalizing de- 








But these children born in the tropics 


and handle snow than to ramble in orange groves, or 
to see a hundred volcanoes. 

Sometimes their rambles were much too adventur- 
ous for safety. On one occasion a party of three 
boys set out, as usual, without any guide, to scale the 
highest summit of West Main. This island is the 
second largest of the Hawaiian group, and the sum- 
mit upon which they wish to stand is about six thou- 
sand feet above the sea. They started at dawn and 
were soon far above the sea level; they looked down 
upon the clouds and upon islands that seemed to lie 
upon the water a hundred miles away. But as they 
ascended the path became exceedingly difficult. They 
had to climb giddy precipices, to follow sharp ridges 
that descended into frightful chasms on either hand, 
into which a single misstep would have plunged them 
headlong. Ignorant of the laws of physical force, and 
how to use it economically, they pushed on much 
faster than their strength would bear. They attacked 
almost furiously the obstacles in their path, and their 
strength thus lavishly spent soon began to fail. One 
of their party, who, for several weeks had been try- 
ing the experiment of Grahamite diet, had consider- 
ably reduced his powers of endurance. Before reach- 
ing the summit he sank exhausted upon the ground. 
His companions tried in vain to rally and support 
him. They had no stimulants at hand, and hardly any 
food. Finding that their companion could not pro- 
ceed they gave up the idea of trying to reach the top 
of the mountain. How they should get down from 
it was now a serious question. Thoroughly fright- 
ened, the two lads, who were still able to march, en- 
deavored to help the third to retrace the difficult 
steps by which they had ascended. But it was of no 
avail. The poor fellow, after making a few efforts to 
walk, sank again fainting uponthe ground. One of his 
companions remained at his side, while the other has- 
tened down the mountain to procure aid. The road 
was long and difficult, and it was several hours before 
the messenger returned. When at last a company of 
native youths appeared after nightfall in the lonely 
glen, where my friend was laid, they found him dying. 
They raised him at once, and bore him down the 
mountain, but he did not live to reach his home. 
His death checked for awhile the violent rivalry 
among the island youngsters to see who could climb 
the highest among the Hawaiian mountains. But it 
did not diminish the ardor of the shell hunters in 
their favorite pursuit. To-day, as of yore, every 
bright Saturday afternoon sees them climbing lightly 
among the Hawaiian hills. --T. M. Coan. 


+ 
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HEAD AND HEART.—The heart of man is older 
than his head. The first-born is sensitive, but blind; 
his younger brother has a cold but all-comprehend- 
ing glance. The blind must consent to be led by the 
clear-sighted if he would avoid falling. — Zreg/er. 
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WORSE THAN SMALL- POX. 


“But I won’t have him! I'll never have him, 
Aunt Symantha! I’d rather have the small-pox!” 

“That’s saying a good deal for you, Huldah!” re- 
marked her aunt, remembering Huldah’s often ex- 
pressed horror of the disease. 

“She doesn’t mean it!” said Martha Jane. 

“I do mean it!’’ replied Huldah, with a stamp of 


kind of delicate and weak spirited, you know, and 
only for fear of her taking it the natural way, I 
shouldn’t let her go. Well, I will get all your things 
ready; so you can go, and have a good lonely walk 
this afternoon, if you like. You won’t get another 
chance in some time, you know. I guess you'd bet- 
ter write a note to Uncle Jake!” 

“ But I am afraid I shall get you into a scrape with 
him, aunt!”’ 





her little foot, and a lash of her gray eyes which 
looked very much as if she were in earnest. ‘I'd 
rather have the small-pox, this minute — yes if I was 





‘Bless you, child, I aint afraid of him. I just stand 
right up to him, and make him believe. But he is| 
dreadful overbearing and tyrannical, I know, and [| 


hear what was not meant to be heard, and tell it again 


to the person not meant to know it. Here was a fine 
opening, and Master Lorenzo plunged headlong into 
the dialogue. 

“Why, don’t you know? Huldah went and had 
the small-pox to get away from you. She said she’d 
rather have the small-pox than John Pike any day; 
didn’t she, ma?”’ 

“Lorenzo, you hush up, and go after your cows 
this minute,” said his mother. “I’ve a great mind 
to take and shake you!” 


“ Did Huldah really say that ?’’ asked John Pike, 


to be as badly marked as poor Anne Marcy, than to| guess you are as well out of the way till the storm| when the terrible child had departed. 


| 
marry John Pike, rich as he is —so there! 


“But Huldah, Uncle Jake can’t force you to marry 
Captain Pike!”’ 

“Oh yes, it is easy for you to say that, Aunt Sym- 
antha! But you don’t know. He is just at me the 
whole time, if anybody walks home with. me from 
meeting, or singing schools —”’ 

“ Anybody! who for instance? ”’ | 








“Well, Doctor Marcy, for instance!” answered|a husband for her. 
“He has walked|his own son-in-law, a widower of some two year’s|old man. 


Huldah, blushing a very little. 


cox’s front kitchen, on the second day of May, 
Huldah Adams was an orphan girl, the niece of | you may as well know it.” 

Uncle Jacob Beman’s first wife. Uncle Jacob and | Great was the amazement of Mr. and Mrs. Beman 
Aunt Prudence had brought her up from the time|when John came home without Huldah, and loud 
that she was five years old, and for that reason| was the rage of the one, and the grief of the other, 


| blows over.” 


“Well, she did, John Pike. I can’t deny it. I’m 


This dialogue took place in Aunt Symantha Wil-| sorry for you, John,” added Aunt Symantha kindly ; 


1794. |. 


‘but Huldah. can’t bear you. That is,the truth, and 


Uncle Jake believed that he had the right to provide | when the tale was told. 


The husband he provided was| 


‘Thought it would be a good chance,” snarled the 
“Yes, she thought it would be a good 


home with me two or three times, and then Uncle | standing, master and owner of a fine coasting vessel, chance to see Doctor Marcy every day, and get away 


frowns, and won’t be decently civil, and the minute | 


and well to do in the world. 


John Pike had always) from John. 


I don't care. I hope she'll lose every 


he is gone, Uncle begins to talk about John Pike, | admired Huldah, and when he had a little recovered | hair off her head, and get her face as full of holes as a 
from the loss of his first wife, and began to look about | riddle !"’ 


and to say he won’t like it. Then if I answer a word, | 
he twits me with all he has done for me, and says 
that only for him I should be in the poorhouse.” 

“Well, you’d better be in the poorhouse than mar- 
ried to a man you don’t like!” said Aunt Symantha. 
“ But, Huldah, you need not be dependent on Uncle 
Jake for an hour. I am sure Mr. Wilson would inter- 
est himself to get you a school!”’ 

“‘T would rather do housework and spin than keep | 
school !”’ said Huldah. 

“Well, Captain Myers’ wife would be glad to have 
you, and so would Mrs. Driscoll, and you couldn't 
want a better home than either.” 

“1 know that very well, but then, you see, there’s 
Aunt Prudy; only for her I wouldn't have stayed till 
this time. But she is as much set on this match as 
Uncle Jacob, only she cries and coaxes, instead of | 
scolding. And I know just how it will be!’ added | 





for a second, his eyes naturally fell upon her. Noth- | 
ing could have better pleased Uncle Jake and Aunt | 


Prudy. They liked John, and they were fond of Hul-| 


‘‘Oh, Father!” sobbed Aunt Prudy. 
‘“Well, Ido! May be she’d hear reason!" 
“Look here, Father Beman, this is all nonsense,” 


dah. John would make his voyages as usual, com- | said John Pike, who had been silent heretofore. “If 


ing home for a visit every now and then, and Huldah | 
would go on living with them, and taking care of the 
butter and the spinning, as she had done since she 
was fifteen years old. It was a very pretty plan. 
There was only one trouble about it. Huldah could 
not endure John Pike. Moreover, she did like Doc- 
tor Marcy, a grave-man of some thirty odd, also a 
widower, with two nice little girls, and was pretty | 
sure that Doctor Marcy liked her. But Uncle Jake} 
would not hear a word against his own plans, and | 
told everybody, even before Huldah’s face, and de- 
spite her contradictions, that Huldah was engaged to | 
be married to John Pike. He assured John himself} 


Huldah don’t want me, I don’t want her. Do you 
suppose I am going to marry a girl that hates me 
worse than the small-pox ?”’ 

Uncle Jake was silent ; he had not thought of that. 

“I've always liked Huldah,” continued Captain 
Pike, in rather a husky voice ; “ but if she don’t like 
me, she’s got the right to say so. She has been a 
good girl, and a sensible girl, all her life, and if she 
wants to marry the Doctor, you'd better let her have 
her own way.” 

Uncle Jake blushed and stormed, but John stood 
firm. He had great influence with the old people ; 
and before he left he had not only made them prom- 


Huldah, in a despairing tone. “Sooner or later they | that Huldah did, would, could, and should love him;| ise to take Huldah into favor again, but he had won 
will get a promise out of me to marry John Pike.|and John, who knew more about ships than girls, be- | from Miss Hannah Brown, the minister’s daughter, a 


And I won’t marry him! I’d rather have the small- 
pox ten times over!”’ 

“Why don’t you then?” asked Aunt Symantha. 
“Here’s Martha Jane, and Mary and Malvina Hedges, 
and ever so many nice girls that you know. They’re 
all going to Aunty Sharpe’s to be inoculated to-mor- 
row. Why don’t you go with them!” 

“Oh do, Huldah!” exclaimed Martha Jane. “1 
shouldn’t mind it one bit, if you would only go with 
me. Doctor Marcy says we shall hardly be sick a 
bit, and some of the select men have promised usa 
nice silk dress apiece, if we will dance a reel every 
day while we are at the hospital.” * 

Huldah sat silent a few minutes, watching her aunt’s 
wheel, while her ‘aunt watched hers. Then she said 
slowly : 

“T hate to have the small-pox; but then I might 
have it anyway, as there is so much of it about.” 

“Emmie Hoyt has got it,” remarked Martha Jane, 
“She came down yesterday.” 

“Then I have been exposed already,” said Huldah ; 
“for I stood talking to Emmie at the gate ever so 
long the day before yesterday. She said then she 
didn’t feel well. Yes, Aunt Symantha, I will go!” 
she added in a tone of decision. “I dare say I should 
have it anyway, and they say folks that are inocu- 
lated are hardly ever marked. But what shall I do 
for clothes? I can’t go home first, because Uncle 
Jacob will never let me go back. He would hardly 

let me come away to stay three days, and he says as 
soon as John comes, he will send for me. I wish his 
old brig would go to the bottom, I’m sure!” 

“Oh no, you don’t!” said Aunt Symantha. “You 
don’t wish him any ill, only you don’t want to marry 
him. There needn’t be any trouble about the clothes. 


I have plenty, and you won’t want to take anything 


nice. But be quite decided in your own mind, Hul- 
dah. It’sa pretty serious thing, you know!” 
“T have decided!” answered Huldah. “When are 
you going, Martha Jane?” 
I shan’t mind it one bit if you are with me. 
dreadful scared before, but I don’t mind now.” 


Martha Jane, myself,” said Aunt Symantha. 





of whom my great aunt was one, and the girls won their dresses. 


& 





‘To-morrow morning. Oh, Huldah, I am so glad. 
I was 


| “I shall feel a great deal easier in my mind about 
“She’s 


* This promise was really made to a company of young ladies, 


lieved his father-in-law, and thought Huldah’s avoid- 
ance of him, her determined silence, or short replies 
were only a girl’s bashfulness. | 
At the time of our story, inoculation for small-pox | 
was in gencral use, both in England and America. | 
Doctor Jenner's great discovery had only just begun | 
to be talked about, laughed at, and denounced as a 
dangerous and impious experiment. Small-pox by 
inoculation was comparatively a harmless disease, 
seldom causing much suffering, or disfigurement. It 
was not uncommon for the young girls of a town or 
village to make up a party to have the small-pox to- 
gether. A suitable house and careful attendance 
were provided, and great pains were taken to keep 
the young people comfortable, and in good spirits, the 
latter being considered very important. It was to 
this end that the gentlemen of Eastfield had made 
the promise of a silk dress to each girl who should 
dance a reel every day during her stay at the hospital. 
Even with a new dress in prospect, however, the 
ordeal was not an agreeable one, and it certainly 
showed that. Huldah was in earnest about not marry- 
ing John Pike, when she was willing to have the 
small-pox to get rid of him. She knew that Captain 
Pike would only stay at home for a fortnight, and 
that he would not be at home again for six months; 
and there was room for a good many things to hap- 
pen in six months. 

The next day, the two girls with their companions 
took up their abode in the pest-house, as it was 
called, with old Aunty Sharpe and her daughter, re- 
puted the best nurses in all the country. The next 
day, at evening, Captain John Pike drove to Aunt 
Symantha’s door, in Uncle Jacob’s one-horse wagon, 
to take Huldah home. 

“Oh, she isn’t here!’’ said Aunt Symantha. “You 
see, my Martha Jane, and several other of her friends, 
have made up their minds to be inoculated, and 
Huldah thought she’d join them. They went yester- 
day morning. Huldah left a note for Jake, but I 
havn’t had a chance to send it.” 

If John Pike’s ship had been called the Amaze- 
ment, he would have made a good figure-head for it. 

“Creation!” he ejaculated. “What did she do 
that for? She knew I wascoming, didn’t she?”’ 

Now, Aunt Symantha had a boy about seven years 
old, whose mission it was, like many of his age, to 








pledge to marry him when he came back to Eastfield 
in the fall. 

Meantime the small-pox patients progressed favor- 
ably. Nobody was very ill, but poor Martha Jane, 
with whom the disease went hard. She was the only 
one who failed to earn her silk dress, but Dr. Marcy 
said she should have it all the same, because she had 
behaved so well. Martha Jane herself declared that 
she should have died only for Huldah. 

It was very odd certainly. Huldah was inoculated 
like the rest, and she had been exposed besides, but 
she did not take the disease at all. Never had she 
been better than during the stay with Aunty Sharpe. 
Of course she saw a good deal of Dr. Marcy, and 
none of the girls were surprised when she married 
him about two months after her release from the 
hospital —the Doctor and Huldah Adams were pub- 
lished in meeting. Uncle Jacob had recovered his 
temper by that time, and gave Huldah his blessing, 
and a very substantial “setting out.”” Huldah’s new 
silk came just right to be married in. 

Now, Grandmother Adams had been visiting in 
Boston all summer, and only came home in time for 
the wedding. Of course she had to hear the history 
of the whole matter, and when it came to the in- 
oculation she, as Aunt Prudy said, “ screamed right 
out !”’ 

“Well, ifever! Law bless your soul, Huldy’s hed 
the small-pox —hed it when she warn’t more'n a 
year old, when her mother was living home with me. 
We never knew how she got it, but she hed it real 
bad, though she warn’t pitted none to speak of. 
Symanthy, I should have thought you’d have re- 
membered, if no one else did!” 

“Well, I dd have some kind of recollections about 
it,” said Symantha ;. “ but I wasn’t quite sure. Any- 
how it has all turned out right, hasn’t it, Doctor?” 

“Yes!” answered the Doctor. “It has been the 
most profitable case I ever attended.”’ 

— Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 


ss 
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STYLE. — Indeed, the style of a writer is almost 
always the faithful representative of his mind ; there- 
fore, if any man wish to write a clear style, let him 
begin by making his thoughts clear; and if any 
would write a noble style, let him first possess a 
noble soul. — Goethe. 
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THE MINSTER AT ULM. 


THE man who looks unmoved upon an edifice con- 
secrated to religion should never pretend to be a 
thinker. He can have no religion himself, or he 
would respect the religion of others ; and he must be 
ignorant of the part it has played in the history of 
mankind, or he would recognize the feeling which 





to the giving way of the piers which supported it on 
the side toward the church. Had it been completed, 
as designed, it would have been upwards of five hun- 
dred feet in height, and the finest structure of the 
kind in Germany. Its present height is a trifle over 
three hundred feet—a noble outlook, which com- 
mands a view as far as the Alps in clear weather, and 





includes a large part of Swabia and Bavaria. 


those whose business it is to impart information to 
such as need it —the large class of traveling Grad- 
grinds, who rush into the holiest places with their 
guide-books in their hands, and an impertinent stare 
on their faces. What the genuine traveler and lover 
of art cares for in these old structures is the effect 
they create, and the associations they leave. These 
are to be found in the solemn exteriors; in the lofty 

nave; in the dim 





underlies it, and 
whose needs _ it 
supplies. Whe- 


ther a religion is 
true, or false, does 
not concern him 


in the temples 
dedicated to its 
worship. What 


concerns him is 
the spirit that 
leads men thither 
to worship. That, 
at least, is true, 
however false the 
religion may be, 
and that hallows 
the temple to the 
thoughtful mind. 
A light, not born 
of mythology, lin- 
gers around the 
fanes of Greece 
and Rome, now 
that the smoke 
no longer ascends 
from their altars; 
and a 





presence 
which is not that 
of its idol is felt 
in the great cave 
of Elephanta.. A 
presence to which 
this is a shade, and 
a light to which 
this is darkness, 
surrounds the an- 
cient minsters and 
cathedrals of Eu- 
rope. How mag- 
nificent they are 
in their massive 
grandeur ! — what 
unselfish devo- 
tion made them 
its monuments! 
The hearts that 
planned them be- 
came still and cold 
in death; the gen- 
eration that saw 
their foundations 
laid passed away, 
but the. building 
went on, year af- 
ter year, in peace 
and in. war, in 
summer's heatand 
in winter’s cold, 
until, at last, the 
great minster was 
finished, and the 
whole people re- 
joiced. It was a 
sublime labor, and 
it ennobled those 
who performed it. 

One of the finest 
cathedrals in Eu- 
rope is the Min- 
ster at Ulm. It 
is notso famous as 
the Cathedral of 
Cologne, or that 
of Strasburg, although it covers a greater area than | 
the latter, and is superior, in some respects, to the 
former. It was erected as such edifices should be, 
though but few were at the time, not by the sale of 
papal indulgences, the remission of taxes, or contri- 
butions from other countries, but entirely at the ex- 
pense of the citizens of Ulm, who had the satisfaction 
of seeing it rise before their eyes, though very 
slowly, since more than a hundred years were spent 
in its construction. It was begun in 1377, and fin- 
ished in 1494. The Tower was left unfinished, owing 
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THE MINSTER AT, ULM. 

There are six doorways to the Minster, the chief 
Portal, below the tower, surpassing the. rest in 
beauty. It has three pointed arches, set within pil- 
lars, moldings, and niches of statuary. The sculp- 
tures over the four doors, on the northern and south- 
ern sides, are older than the Minster itself, having 
|adorned an old church which formerly stood on its 
|site. The Porch, on the southern side, is an archi- 
tectural fantasy, consisting of a tree carved in stone, 
the branches being bent and lopped to form the arch. 
The measurements of the Minster may be left to 
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aisles ; in the gor- 
geous painted win- 
dows; in the pic- 
tures of saints and 
prophets on the 
walls. The nave 
of the Minster at 
Ulm, which is sus- 
tained by cluster- 
edcolumns of vast 
size, and is flanked 
by double arches 
on slender shafts, 
is imposing from 
its very simplici- 
ty. It contains a 
number of rich- 
painted windows, 
executed by Hans 
Wild and Cramer. 
Their forte was 
Scriptural paint- 
ings, of which the 
prominent exam- 
ples here are the 
“ Life and Passion 
of Christ,”’ the ge- 
nealogical ‘Tree 
of Christ,” and the 
“Life of the Vir- 
gin Mary.” The 
oaken stalls of the 
choir are adorned 
with curious carv- 
ings, by George 
Syrlin, a simple- 
hearted artist of 
Ulm, who adopted 
the costumes of 
his own period. 
Among the wor- 
thies who figure 
in his work are 
the Seven Hea- 
then Sages, not 
forgetting Cicero, 
in a hat of the 
middle ages, and 
the artist himself 
in the corner. Be- 
hind these, against 
the wall, are the 
heads of the saints 





the Old Testa- 
ment; and above, 
and smaller, apos- 


alaterera. This 
is on the northern 
side of the choir. 
The southern side 
is set apart for the 





creation, the low- 
est row of heads 
representing the 
Seven Sibyls; the 
row above, the fa- 
mous women 
the Bible, and the 
upper row, other 
holy women ,and 
virgins. The pulpit is of stone, as is also the Sacra- 
ments-Hauslein, a fretted Gothic pinnacle of filigree 
work, with statues of St. Sebastian and St. Christo- 
pher, who belong where they are, as well as the rest 
of the saints, though the Minster of Ulm is now a 
Protestant church. 





Pai Sees se 
A SLAVE has but one master; the ambitious man 
has as many masters as there are persons whose aid 


may contribute to the advancement of his fortune. 





— La .Bruyere. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.—Joun S. Davis. 
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BESIDE THE SEA. | 


TO E. D. B. S. 

THE sea rolls up against the beach, 
The old house fronts the sea; 

Only the high road's level reach 
Betwixt its waves and me. 

Across the window-ledge I lean 
And watch the waters play, 

As you have watched their shade and sheen 
On many an April day, 

Like this, which brightens to its close 
Till sky and sea below 

With sunset tints of gold and rose 
Lie flushed in equal glow ; 

And far across the shining bay 

A rainbow faintly fades away. 





How like a dream it seems to me, 
A tender dream come true, 
To watch, in silent sympathy, 
This sunlit sea with you ! 
I turn to look upon your face ; 
It is not one, indeed — 
With all the frankness of your race— 
That he who runs may read : 
But like a flower that drops apart 
When summer sunbeams shine, 
The closest leaflets of your heart 
Have opened unto mine, 
With all your yearning thoughts that fly 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sky. 


I would that like the sunbeams, dear, 
I held the happy power | 
To shed a radiant atmosphere 
About the drooping flower — 
That as the cloud of April flies 
Before their bright control, 
So might the shadow from your eyes, 
Its substance from your soul ! 
Vain wishes —unto us who know 
How black such shadows fall — ° 
The face we love best hid below 
A coffin-lid and pall— 
Love has not any balm to cure 
These griefs that silently endure. 


And I who love you, friend of years, 
Can give you only this— 

The mute companionship of tears, 
The language of a kiss ; 

Or quiet clasping of the hand 
When memories overflow, 

And shines upon the sea and land 
The light of long ago. 

Not much for giving, it is true, 
To one in merrier mood, 

But something, after all, to you 
So to be understood ; 

And in this old house by the sea, 

I comprehend you utterly. 


Its ancient walls are eloquent 
Of days that are no more; 

Fair days, serene with sweet content, 
Dark days, that darkly bore 

The burden of a fierce despair, 
A sharp, unequal strife — 

Wherein who struggles he shall wear 
The bitter scars for life. 

You wear them—ah! the cruel need, 
God knows it! Let it be. 

Some day the riddle we shall read 
And all thé reason see. 

The shadows darken on the bay ; 

The color fades; you turn away. 

— Mary E. Bradley. 


AUGUST IN THE WOODS. 


A BOUQUET of summer flowers has not that aspect 
of airy grace and delicacy which distinguishes one 
gathered in the earlier months. The colors are more 
intensified, and the whites have ceased to blush with 
the maiden modesty of spring. When tastefully ar- 
ranged, these plants will vie with any of our hot- 
house favorites. They require, possibly, a little more 
trimming and repression to make them presentable, 
but with patience in their treatment the resulting 
hosegay cannot be surpassed. Truly, they are typi- 
cal of the perfect year, mature but not yet declining. 
Only here and there a glowing golden-rod gives 
warning of the sorrowful autumn. 

How regal are the summer flowers in their splen- 
dor! We cannot paint in words, and almost defy art 
to imitate in form or color, the cardinal flowers by 
their native stream. We sometimes surprise long 


processions of them marching up a valley to some’ 


high religious festival known only to themselves. 
So gorgeous is their costume that it puts to shame 
ill humbler plants. The cardinals will form a bou- 
quet by themselves. They are members of the genus 
Lobelia, and the finest of a race in which there are 


.|quite commonly in summer, in meadows and low 


\the flowers lingering to meet the cardinals. 


|at home. They are most natural amidst their own 





dian tobacco, have small blue flowers, and are found 


grounds. They are all poisonous, including the car- 
dinal itself. The latter is occasionally found white 
or rose-color. The name Lode/éa was given in honor 
of the Flemish botanist, De l’Obel, so that when 
quacks speak of High-belia and Low-belia they orig- 
inate a very tolerable joke. 

We have said that the cardinals should be kept by 
themselves, but the pure and fragrant c/ethra can, 
without a fear of injury, approach even their aristo- 





| cratic company. This handsome shrub blooms prop- 


erly in July, but we can sometimes find a cluster of 
Why | 
should we turn to China or Japan when our own 
forests yield us such a shrubas this? Weare glad to 
notice that it already ornaments the Central Park. 
The “lilies of the field,” in their inimitable raiment, 
are simply gorgeous. We find them necessary to 
brighten our bouquet. To them, as a basis, we add 
the white, feathery blossoms of the meadow-rue; 
then dispose here and there a wand of golden-rod, or 
aster, or the larger yellow stars of sunflowers, or 
Rudbeckia ; and thus adding now and then a blossom 
as we find it, our bouquet is rounded into form. 

But we must not be content to pluck all that we 
see, and postpone looking at them until we are safe 


surroundings, and here we must learn to know them. 
They will put on airs, perhaps, when taken to the city, 
but here they are very sdciable. He knows but lit- 
tle of nature who supposes that flowers are not sus- 
ceptible of kindness ; one may make life-long friends 
among them. Of such we are proud to claim the 
‘meadow beauty,” and we always nod it a pleasant | 
recognition. It smiles and blushes as it bears along | 
its little urn of bronze, containing not the ashes of| 
its ancestors, but the hopes of its future progeny. 
Be careful, pretty maiden, or you will wet your little | 
feet! Already ours have suffered for your sake, but 
now that we are in for it, we must have the Grass-of- 
Parnassus yonder, with its white flowers veined with | 
green. Here, too, is the pretty blue monkey-flower, | 





beautiful as its cousin whose “sweet and quiet eye 
is the last to open in the autumn, yet it has a tint of 
the same transcendent blue. 

We have already mentioned a few of the star- 
shaped or radiate flowers. This form is particularly 
characteristic of the late summer, although the com- 
posites, as they are called, make so very large a fam- 
ily that they are always common. But now we see 
them everywhere. In the swamp the iron-weed 
lights up its purple beacon; near it the thorough- 
worts, purple and white, are seen, and then there are 
thistles, hawkweeds, fireweeds, and an infinite num- 
ber of the same family. 

We never can pass by the everlastings, either that 
with pearly flowers, or that, the strange odor of 
which, suggests some unaccountable impression of 
the past. Dr. Holmes somewhere mentions the pe- 
culiar influence of this plant, and endeavors to ac- 
count for the effect. The smell is disagreeable to 
some persons, but with us it is an antidote to Lethe. 

A series of plants distinctive of the latter part of 
summer, are the tick-trefoils, or desmodiums.. The 
common name is probably bestowed in reference 
both to the seeds and leaves. The former are a 
source of infinite annoyance as they adhere to every- 
thing they touch, and are very provocative of strong 
language. It will sometimes take half a day to get 
rid of the little pests after a jaunt inthe woods. The 
technical name is of Greek origin, and is derived 
from a word meaning a chain; the pods being divi- 
ded into joints, that separate, and leave the so- 
called ticks, which are roughened with hooked hairs, 
at liberty to do their mischievous work. There are 
a great many varieties of these plants, all having 
purplish pea-like flowers, and distinguished mainly 
by their leaves and pods. 

The great pea family furnishes several other showy 
August flowers, as the bush-clovers, and the ground- 


violets. The blossoms are brown-tinted, and have a 
peculiar twist in the keel. The false-indigo belongs 
to the same order, and is a stout, bushy herb, found 
everywhere in dry soil. It has yellow flowers, and is 


doubtful efficacy. Then there isthe beach-pea, which 
is not distinctively an August plant, but which still 
graces the seaside with its trailing vines, and large, 





Many beauties. The others, like the notorious In- 


purple, showy flowers. We often envy it its cool 





and the closed gentian. This latter is in no wise as| 


nut, with its powerful but evanescent fragrance of 


often attached by country people to the harness of 
horses to keep off flies, though it would appear to be of 


position, where it always breathes the fresh salt odor 
of the ocean. 

We ought to speak next of the cassia, but it js 
hardly fair to poke fun at it while it is asleep. Asleep ! 
Do plants have a period of slumber? Yes! many of 
them do, and the cassia is a striking instance. If 


|we observe it towards nightfall, we will perceive it 


fold its little leaves in prayer, and sink to rest with a 
childlike abandonment quite to be envied. In the 
morning it will spread them out again, as if in joy at 
awaking. There are many plants which indulge in 
a period of repose —if indeed they all do not. For 
instance, the pond-lily closes its petals in the even- 
ing, and anyone who has a garden will recall innu- 
merable other examples. 

All the members of the genus Gerardia are very 
showy, but incapable of cultivation, as they live as 
parasites on the roots of other vegetables. We 
might justly moralize at this point, but frown se- 
verely on the inclination. The Gerardias are com- 


‘monly called false foxglove, and their flowers resem- 


ble those of that cultivated plant. The bees are very 
fond of the yellow species, as it is especially fragrant. 
We have often watched them about the bell-like 
flowers, which, although invitingly open, they pierce 
near the bottom, and thus obtain the nectar by a 
short cut. Let us examine one of these showy blos- 
soms, or corner a bee, and make him hum to us what 
he has seen far down in the interior. It has, he sings, 
four stamens, two long, and two short. These, to- 
gether with the whole inside of the flower, are clothed 
with a soft wool. What may be called the lip, is 
marked on the inner side by two parallel rows of red- 
dish dots. The plant is often three feet in height, and 
the leaves and even the divisions of the calyx are ex- 
quisitely cut. There are several yellow Gerardias 
that may be found earlier in the season. At present 
there are two pretty purple ones in flower. They are 
all so lovely, and so undoubtedly native, that we take 
peculiar delight in speaking of them. 

Climbing over bushes, or even high up in the trees, 
from which it trails like some tropical liane, may be 
seen the clustered white flowers of the clematis, soon 
to be succeeded by the feathery tails of the fruit. The 
climbing hempweed, known by the resemblance of 
the flowers to the common thoroughworts, has a 
somewhat similar habit, twining over bushes, gener- 
ally near streams. Here by the water, too, we will 
undoubtedly discover the wild balsam or jewel weed, 
with its pretty orange-colored flowers, spotted with 
a darker tint, and neatly balanced on the nodding 
stalks. The plant is very tender and delicate, and 
when plucked it is very difficult to preserve it from 
wilting. The popular name of ‘ touch-me-not,” as 
well as the technical /mfatzens, is bestowed upon it 
in reference to the pods, which when touched, burst 
suddenly and scatter the seeds in every direction. It 
has two kinds of flowers, the larger ones already 
mentioned, which seldom mature their seeds, and a 
smaller form which are fertilized in the bud. The 
common yarrow blooms in August, and although a 
weed, is not to be despised. Its foliage is exceedingly 
elegant, and almost fern-like in its delicacy. It blooms 
in an umbel-like corymb, the flowers being pink or 
white. The evening primrose, which first opened in 
June, still shows its lemon-yellow, fragrant flowers, 
to be seen in their perfection only in the evening, 
when the larger flowered variety has not its equal 
even among the prouder beauties of the forest. We 
will often see a great white miller hovering about it, 
like another flower astray from its stalk. The water- 
hemlock is a plant which should be learned only to 
be avoided. It grows in swamps, with a coarse up- 
right stem, streaked with purple, and small white 
flowers resembling those of the parsley. The root is 
a deadly poison. It is well to bear in mind that plants 
of this family are apt to be dangerous. As they 
usually have a strong offensive odor, there is but 
little temptation offered by them, except for children 
—whose taste there is no accounting for. Many of 
them have dissected leaves, and make handsome 
pressed specimens. 

Such are a few only of the later summer Sowers. 
August is not nearly so prolific as the months which 
precede—or if we take into account the myriad 
golden rods and asters, as the one which immediately 
follows. Even Nature enjoys her rest in the “ dog- 
days,” and while she furnishes us with enough of 
floral beauty—to show what she is still capable of 
doing, she is yet, generally speaking,.employed in 
ripening her seeds and fruits, or perfecting the in- 
comparable dyes with which later she will adorn the 
forest. — W. W. Batley. 
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THE ALDINE. 








WOMAN’S PLACE. 

Woman has fared rather hardly at the hands of man 
in past times, even in those for which a considerable 
degree of civilization is claimed. She was not of 
much account among the ancient Jews, although 
they sometimes condescended to hearken to her, 
when she appeared in the guise of a prophetess, as 
the Trojans condescended to hearken to Cassandra. 


She shared her lord and master in common with his | 
other wives, the number of which varied according | 
We forget the number that Solo- | 
mon allowed himself, but it was so large as to leave | 


to circumstances. 


but a small fraction of Solomon’s life and love to any 
one of them. Woman was the toy of man when she 
was not his slave ; and slave, or toy, she was alike the 
victim of his caprices, and his brutality. She had no 
voice in his affairs, no voice in her own affairs. She 


had no affairs: she was merged in the household, | 


with the man-servant and the maid-servant, the ox 
and the ass. The lower the civilization, the harder 
was her lot; even where the civilization was appar- 
ently high, as among the Greeks, her place was an 
undistinguished one. We read of an Aspasia, and a 
Hypatia, but not of the women of Greece — the moth- 
ers and wives who molded its men to what they were. 

We read of Roman wives and mothers, of Portia and 
Octavia, and Volumnia, and we read of Messalina, 
and other shameless women, who were, if possible, 
worse than the Roman men. Whatever may have 
been the position of individual women, the position 
of woman’in Rome was not a high one. It was not 
so high, at any rate, as among the barbaric tribes of 
the north; for rude as they were, they loved and re- 
spected woman. 

There was a certain manliness in the savagery of 
these northern people which did not exist elsewhere, 
and which is the foundation of their present civiliza- 
tion. No other barbaric race has possessed it, least 
of all the barbaric race of America. What the Amer- 
ican savage was, and is, most of us have settled for 











ourselves. But, whatever our opinion — whether we 
go for coddling him by kind treatment, or for exter- 
minating him by fire and sword —two facts are cer- 
tain: that he has never respected woman, and that 
he has never become civilized. Whether the second 
fact is the natural result of the first, we leave our 
lady-readers to decide. 

The idea of love as the basis of marriage never en- 
ters into the Indian mind. The marriage of an Indian 
is generally brought about by others, and mostly by 
his elders. Among the Iroquois the mothers made 
matches for their sons. ‘‘ When the mother consid- 
ered her son of a suitable age for marriage, she looked 
about her for a maiden, whom, from report, or ac- 
quaintance, she judged would accord with him in 
disposition or temperament. A negotiation between 
the mothers ensued, and a conclusion was speedily 
reached. Sometimes the near relatives and the eld- 
erly persons of the tribes to which each belonged 


OLD SQUAW POUNDING CHERRIES. 

were consulted; but their opinions were of no avail, 
independently of the wishes of the mothers them- 
selves. Not the least singular feature of the transac- 
action was the entire ignorance in which the parties 
remained of the pending negotiation —the first inti- 
mation they received being the announcement of 
their marriage, without, perhaps, ever having known 
or seen each other. Remonstrance or objection on 
their part was never attempted; they received each 
other as the gift of their parents.’”’” There was no 
intercourse between the sexes among the Iroquois. 
When the unmarried of opposite sexes were casually 
brought together, there was little or no conversation 
between them. ‘No attempts by the unmarried to 
please or gratify each other by acts of personal atten- 
tion were ever made. At the season of councils and 
réligious festivals, there was more of actual inter- 
course and sociality than at any other time; but this 
was confined to the dance, and was, in itself, limited. 
A solution of*this singular problem is, in part, to be 
found in the absence of equality in the sexes. The 
Indian regarded woman as the inferior, the depend- 


it she actually considered herself to be so.” Among 
the multitudinous duties of the Indian wife was the 
duty of hospitality at any and all times. ‘“ Whenever 
the husband returned, at any hour of the day, it was 
the duty and the custom of the wife to set food before 
him. Ifa neighbor or a stranger entered her dwell- 





ing, a dish of hominy, or whatever else she had pre- 
pared, was immediately placed before him, with an 
invitation to partake. It made no difference at what 
|hour of the day, or how numerous the calls, this 
| courtesy was extended to every comer, and was the 
first act of attention bestowed. This custom was uni- 
versal, in fact one of the laws of their social system ; 
and a neglect on the part of the wife to observe it, 
was regarded both as a breach of hospitality, and as a 
personal affront.” Such was the Indian wife in the 
olden time, and such she is to-day; if her position 
has changed, it is rather for the worse than for the 





better, thanks to the “fire water” with which we so 
lavishly supply her master. What she is may be seen 
in Mr. Cary’s illustration, in which, we are assured, 
there is no exaggeration. She is not always so old, 
of course, as he depicts her, for death is often merci- 
ful to these poor creatures; but as he depicts her she 
is to be found in every tribe, smoke-dried, wrinkled, 
and bent double with age and rheumatism. She is 
never too old nor too decrepit to work, and her hair 
is never so white as to command the respect of her 
family. Should she break down from exhaustion 
while on the trail, she is left by her children to die, 
and her bones are soon picked clean by the wolves. 
The cherries which our old squaw is pounding grow 
along the flatlands, side hills, and streams of the Yel- 
lowstone region, and are peculiar to that part of the 
country. They are smaller than the wild cherry of 
the East, and grow on bushes from six to fifteen feet 
high: There are other wild fruits which they dry o 
pound, as the plum and service-berry: the latter bears 
the same relation to the currant that the persimmon 





does to the plum, and is very pungent and acid. 








ent, and the servant of man, and from nature and hab- 
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THE ALDINE. 








BLUE-BIRDS. 


SPRING is the true season for love making, and if 
there is any such sentiment among birds, the Blue- 
birds are the birds who know how to make the most | 
of it. Their fondness for each other is shown in| 
pretty demonstrations, quite human in their way. It 
is delightful to see how solicitous the male bird is 
to please his chosen mate. He caresses her by put- 
ting his wing over her, and singing to her; he seems 
to tell her his choicest thoughts; he brings to her 
the daintiest food he can procure, and puts it in her 
mouth with a most evident satisfaction in his man- 
ner. If a rival approaches he flies at him fiercely, 
attacks and pursues him, and will not give up the 
contest until he has finally driven him from the 
premises. Very soon the pair set to work to build 
their nest, generally choosing the sheltered hollow 
of a pear or an apple tree, which they first line with 
sticks, then with coarse grasses, and finally with soft 
materials and a few geese feathers, 
which they seem to consider as indis- 
pensable as the Great-crested Fly Catch- 
ers do snake skins. After considerable 
consultation and “ much ado,” my Lady 
Blue-bird lays a beautiful pale bluish- 
white egg, nearly like a hen’s egg in 
shape, and having a peculiarly delicate 
shell. In about a week, four eggs or 
more, probably five, which is a favorite 
number with them, are ready to be set 
upon. During the hatching, the faith- 
ful husband and future father, is unre- 
mitting in his attentions, and brings the 
most dainty worms and larvz to his 
cara matrona, between times, sitting on 
a branch near her, and warbling his 
prettiest and most soothing songs to 
make time pass swiftly to her; even 
taking her place occasionally, when she 
wants to stretch her wings for exercise. 
The long fortnight of anxious hopes and 
fears. for the result of their devoted 
labors passes at length, and the naked 
youngsters have broken their shells — 
baby birds, with closed eyes and big 
open mouths, which make shrill clam- 
ors to be fed. For the first few days, 
one of the old birds always remains in 
the nest, to keep them warm and quiet. 
Half digested food from the parent 
throats is given them for three or four 
days; but their stomachs soon become 
strong enough to digest insects, on 
which they are then plentifully fed. In 
about two weeks longer they have al- 
ready grown some quite important wing 
feathers, and are moderately strong in 
their legs, wheh the old birds show 
them the way out of the hollow in the 
tree, and teach them to fly; at first in 
short flittings from branch to branch, 
and then in longer flights.- The pro- 
verbial ambition of youth sometimes 
leads them into danger, when in trying 
to fly. too far they fall to the ground, 
and are put in great peril uf becoming 
a prey to the snakes, the weasels, and 
the field rats, who esteem young birds 
a legitimate, as well as delicious, article ot food. 





bird-houses. 





lin one of the ugly little bird houses erected by a 


| former owner of this small domain. For some days 
the pair have been prospecting for a suitable nesting 
| place in one of the apple trees near the house, but 
| have been kept out of the most eligible situation by a 
| tribe of flying squirrels, who have possession of all the 
By the help of a small boy who could 
climb, I routed them out yesterday morning, and now 





they may go build a summer pavilion for themselves | 
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they come out in their new and perfect suits of feath- 
ers with as little suffering as any birds —with infi- 
nitely less than the thrushes, and other nearly allied 
varieties, experience. 

The females are a little less brilliant in color than 
the males, but otherwise have no distinguishing 
marks. The Blue-birds change their voices, too, and 
no longer warble in full mellow notes, but whisper 
plaintively and sadly, as if each falling leaf and chilly 


in one of the oak trees —a living warning for grasp- lair was a real sorrow, telling its story of the failing 


ing people to mend their ways — the selfish creatures 
had actually monopolized three houses. At once the 
Blue-birds seemed to have made up their minds to 
occupy a certain box decorated with a steeple, like a 
church, and carried in a lot of sticks, but to-day they 


began moving their household furniture to a plainer 
dwelling in the next tree, which makes no outward | 


pretension to piety. Bringing stick by stick to the | 


new location, they keep up an unceasing conversa- It is one of the mysteries of nature. 


tion, and, so far as I can make out, 


discuss very 


BLUE-BIRDS.—. GILBERT BURLING, 


minutely, 


It is interesting to watch the endeavors of the old amiability, the disposition of the various building 


birds to induce the unfortunates to make extra efforts materials. 


Occasionally they would leave off work 


to get up in the trees again, by showing them how to (and fly in pursuit of insect food, which I noticed they 


climb to some little height from which they can fly, 


'divided between them. One of their life-mysteries 


their legs being still too weak to start them with the lis the glass under the top of the porch and over the 


necessary spring from the ground. 


When this first | front door. 


A number of flies and bugs are collected 


brood have learned to pick up their own food, and \there on the inside, and the birds, fluttering against 
are moderately strong in the wing, a new set of eggs | the outside tried again and again to seize them, strug- 
is laid in the same nest, newly constructed, and the | gling to get through with a persistency very amus- 


male bird takes entire charge of the first hatchings. 


| ing. At first their notion seemed to be to get at the 


Probably they do not raise more than two sets in | reflected image of themselves, which they saw on the 


a season. 


less of the drubbing in store for them. 


The following, copied from my journal, may serve | 
to give some further idea of the character of these 


favor:.te birds: 


“ May 23d.— This morning I spent some hours in 


When the younger children are grown 
they all fraternize remarkably well, and, the earlier 
jealousies being forgotten, the several families in the 
neigborhood soon become friends, never exhibiting | 
the belligerent spirit of the spring time, unless inter- | 
fered with by bold young robins, or thrushes, reck- 


glass, and might have supposed rival birds, but it 
soon became evident that their only object was to 
|capture the tempting food congregated there.” 

The sad sequel to this was that the birds made 
their nests and laid their eggs unnoticed, when the 
squirrels returned, and devoured every one, 
again drove off the unhappy pair. 

At night they have a way of crowding together in 
| thick trees, usually evergreens in a sheltered situa- 
'tion, where they may be supposed to sleep soundly, 
with their heads under their wings, until day dawns. 


and 


watching a pair of Blue-birds, who are building a nest | Their moulting takes place early in October, and 





year. 

As the leaves change 
In the 
action ; 


birds 
full 


listless 


color in autumn so the 
the Blue-birds are 
autumn they are 


change. spring time 


of fire and in the 


and dull. The wonderful southern journey is before 
them. Do they contemplate it, understanding it, 
and dreading its weariness and banishment from 
homes they love? Perhaps the idea is too poetical. 
Strange that all 
nature, except human nature, should so sympathize 
with the changing seasons. It may be 
i “flight of fancy,” but I believe that 
the Blue-birds feel their banishment to 
the South, during the winter months, 
as much in their way, as men do 
native 

Late in the winter they seem very 


quite 
when exiled from their land. 
anx- 
ious to return north. Even as early as 
February, 
they appear at once in their favorite 
spots, to disappear as suddenly again 
with the usual succeeding frosts. Two 
or three days of flight is, to be sure, 
Middle 


far South, but there are 


should a warm spell occur, 


sufficient to bring them to the 
States from the 
other equally strong fliers among out 
resident migratory species who never 
make the mistake of coming too early. 
How they find their way is a question 
too often asked to be again propound- 
ed; and if it were we should have to be 
satisfied with the old unsatisfactory an- 


swer, “by instinct.” If it be by in- 
stinct, the coming and being driven 
back again, it lacks, does it not, one 


quality of instinct which is said to be 
unerring? Another trait of these birds 
possesses, it may be, something more 
than is usually attributed to the mere 
instinct for the perpetuation of species. 
It is the life-long attachment which cer- 
tain pairs of them are believed to have 
for each other, the 
tish-hawks, or ospreys, and a few other 
larger individuals 
have been distinguished by some pecu- 
liar marking, deformity, or disfiguring 
wounds, and have been observed to re- 
turn, year after year, together to the 
same nests. There is, too, a filial affec- 
tion displayed among the young broods 
of Blue-birds which I have never ob- 
served among any other young birds, 


in common with 


species, where the 


most of whom appear to forget, and to 
be forgotten by, their parents as soon 
as they are old enough to take care of 
themselves. Poets have called them 
“ Harbingers of spring,” and have writ- 
ten sonnets to them, but their charac- 


always with the utmost good nature and | teristic constancy and filial piety would make a theme 


more beautiful, as would also, indeed, their fierce 
courtship, and deeds of knightly prowess in field and 
bower. 

The permanent return of the Blue-birds is about 
the time the farmers break ground for early crops in 
the spring, when they are always on hand to follow 
the plow through each new made furrow, in search 
of the luscious grubs, beetles and such like noxious 
insects, between times flying to the tree-tops, and 
making sweet rural music full of joy and cheer. This 
ison sunshiny days. On cold days they shelter them- 
selves among the sumacs, where they feed on the 
shriveled berries, if nothing better offers, and look 
| puffy, sitting with their feathers stuck out to keep 
| themselves warm. Even then they wear a contented 
expression in their sparkling black eyes—an ex- 
pression of happiness. 

In the spring Blue-birds show to the most advan- 
tage, for the browns, and yellows, and grays of that 
season form the finest contrasts in color for their 
blue wings and backs, while the leafless twigs and 
grassless meadows permit us a full view of their 
beauties of color and motion. — Gilbert Burling. 
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LALALO—A LEGEND OF GALICIA. 





From the Span'sh of F. Fulgosio. 





‘* Galician peasants sing, 

With plaintive pence & 

Their monotonous refrain : 

Alalalo! Alalalo!''—ASTURIAN POEM. 





THE sun was sinking into the sea, and the sombre 
evening twilight was shrouding the whole glorious 
landscape in uncertainty. A veil was falling over 


the rocky coast upon which the surf beat gently, and | 
the broad meadows, sloping upwards towards the| 


hill, were growing dim and misty. The small marble 
temple on the summit of the hill, reflected the last 
faint glow of light, and from the shadow of the chest- 
nut trees which surrounded it rose the sounds of a 
plaintive chant: Alalalo! 

Even in the days of paganism this spot had been 
sacred, and at night the primitive inhabitants of the 
surrounding country had assembled there to adore 
the Creator, known to them only by names and at- 
tributes of their own fashioning, a savage manner of 
worship leading them to all the cruel excesses of 
idolatry. The early Christians found here rude altars 
of stone stained with human blood. They tore them 
away, erecting in their place a temple to the true 
God; and the scene of bloody sacrifices became a 
place of prayer and consolation, where all’ the peas- 
ants gathered on holidays to celebrate their simple 
feasts. 

The false gods had departed, and with them the 
terrible offerings ; but traditions are powerful in Gal- 
icia, and continue uninterrupted from generation to 
generation, and the common people assembled with 
one accord on the spot where, for a thousand years, 
their fathers had come before them. It was only 
the manner which was changed, and, with the same 
feeling as their ancestors had offered human sacrifices 
to the unknown God, they celebrated their feast-days 
with prayer and humiliation in the morning, with 
dancing and feasting on olives and wine as the day 
declined. 

But the echoes of the guitar and the viol faded 
away with the setting sun, and on the spot where 
the mazy Spanish dance had held joyous sway, the 
women, sitting in groups under the trees, chanted a 
plaintive melody, whose tones mingled with the si- 
lence of the night, and the distant booming of the 
Atlantic, beating its waves against the rocky shore. 

This national chant of Galicia possesses no words, 
but all the peasantry are familiar with its weird in- 
tonations. Where a company are gathered, a few 
women’s voices commence the slow melancholy re- 
frain, repeating over and over again /a /a /, and all 
the others join in with wonderful precision, a false 
note or a tone out of harmony being a thing un- 
known. 

In this way a crowd of peasant women sometimes 
pass hours together. It is said that Meyerbeer on 
hearing the /a/a/o from the lips of Galician girls, con- 
ceived the ideas for some of his most remarkable 
choruses, which have held audiences of fashion and 
culture in breathless admiration. 

It is impossible to discover the origin of this mys- 
terious national melody, which has swelled from Gal- 
ician hills and valleys since the very night of time; 
but simplifying our faith to the standard of popular 
superstition, we accept the legend as it lives among 
the people : 

Enrico el Kimbri, was lord of the hills, and of the 
broad plains which stretched from their base to the 
sea-coast. For years, wandering tribes had been 
coming together and settling on this lovely section 
of Galicia, men, and women, and children with fair 
faces, and flowing golden hair. They lived peacefully, 
occupied with agriculture, boating and fishing, and 
never knew dissension nor trouble, until the day 
when Enrico el Kimbri arrived among them at the 
head of his army. Filled with admiration and envy 
at the sight of this fair country, he took forcible pos- 
session of it, reserving for his own private use that 
which seemed best in his eyes, the slopes and pas- 
ture lands of the hill, for the special pride of Enrico 
were his immense herds of sheep and cattle. 

But the quiet peasantry, who, loving peace, better 
than war, had at first proved an easy prey to the 
brigand, were soon driven to take up arms in the 
endeavor to overthrow his tyrannical power. Vain 


attempt, for with his well-trained soldiery he crushed 
out the liberty of the people, reducing them to mere 
vassals, entirely subject to his royal will. He caused 
a stronghold to be built on the top of a cliff, a verit- 
able eagle’s nest, where he lived surrounded by his 


followers, except when, for the purpose of exacting 
|tribute, he made excursions to the valley below. 

Enrico was a widower, and had an only son, who 
had been brought hither an infant in his nurse’s 
arms, but who, during the entire subjugation of the 
inhabitants, had grown to be a handsome youth of 
twenty-five years. No two people could be found 
more opposite in appearance and character than 
father and son. The father was large-built, with 
broad, high shoulders. His stiff red hair was slightly 
mixed with gray, and his large features and promi- 
nent cheek-bones were almost concealed by a heavy 
beard, which hung down over his powerful chest. 
But the most repulsive things about him were his 
small dark eyes; gleaming with: evil passion, and for- 
bidding as the waves. of the sea in a tempest. 

Lalo, his son, was tall and gracefully proportioned, 
with a fair, genial countenance, clear blue eyes, and 
an abundance of brown wavy hair. In the eyes of the 
two men stood the real index of their natures—the 
one gloomy, ferocious, quick to anger, the other 
gentle, tender and compassionate. 

Lalo, sickening with the grim severity of his father’s 
house, passed his time in pleasant wandering with 
his bow and arrow, in the valleys below the broad 
pasture lands where the flocks of Kimbri were feeding. 

The fair girls of the valley all loved the gentle 
youth, who never passed them by without kind and 
courteous greeting, and more than one gazed after 
him saying : 

“ Behold the dove who lives in thé nest with the 
kite!” 

Lalo was a skillful hunter, but all his wanderings 
only led him to one spot. Not far from the sea- 
shore lived Rauvena, a daughter of a noble family of 
the land, who had been stripped of all its riches by 
the Kimbris. Rauvena’s father had been killed in 
the last revolt against Enrico, and the young girl 
lived alone with her aged and blind mother, and one 
servant, who cultivated the small garden attached to 
the house. 

Rauvena and Lalo were lovers, and every day the 
young man came to spend a few sweet hours in the 
company of his darling. He took the precaution to 
leave his father’s castle every morning by a different 
path, and only to come to the home of the young 
girl after many circuitous wanderings through the 
groves and hedges. He knew too well that if his 
love came to the knowledge of his father, the dis- 
grace, perhaps the death of Rauvena, would be the 
terrible consequence. Unhappy Rauvena! She had 
given her whole soul to Lalo el Kimbri, the son of 
the enemy of her family, the child of her father's 
murderer. 

Her mother, being blind, was at first easily de- 
ceived, but the servant, an old follower of the house, 
looked with evil eyes on Lalo. It soon came to the 
knowledge of the mother that her daughter was in 
love with a Kimbri, but the gentle voice and cour- 
teous behaviour of Lalo soon won her heart, and she 
easily forgave him his origin, and was contented, feel- 
ing her daughter happy. 

One day Lalo came to the house of Rauvena, as 
usual, after hunting for several hours with his bow 
and arrow. He was full of life and beauty, his cheeks 
glowing with the fresh air of the sea-coast. 

It seemed as if Rauvena had never been more 
beautiful than on that day. Her dark eyes were pure 
and tranquil, and her chestnut hair fell in curls 
about her shoulders. She sat on a grassy bank by 
a clear brook whose waters sparkled on towards the 
ocean, and she might have been taken for a fairy df 
the woods, in whose beautiful existence the simple 
people of that time firmly believed. 

Lalo threw his bow and arrow on the grass, and 
seated himself at her feet. He held her soft hand, 
and from her eyes he drank all the delights of the 
Walhalla, the heaven of noble and valorous warriors. 
The lovers were speaking softly together. Suddenly 
Lalo said in a louder and passionate voice : 

“There is nothing impossible fora Kimbri. I swear 
to make you the Queen of al! Iberia!” 

“Do not promise me what I do not wish,” said 
Rauvena, softly. 

“ But I wish it for you, and I am a Kimbri.” 

“ You forget that your father lives.” 

A cloud passed over the face of the young man. 
“T do not forget it,” said he, bitterly. ‘He lives, 
and holds the right of life and death over me, as over 
all his vassals. Rauvena, my father is a tyrant, and 
it is right to hate him.” 

“Tt is wrong to hate anyone,” said Rauvena, shud- 
| dering. 








“You are lovely as an angel in heaven,” said 
Lalo. “I thank you for your sweet words, for al- 
though he is a tyrant, Enrico el Kimbri is still my 
father, and until now I have never disobeyed his 
wishes, but —”’ 

* Lalo, you must never disobey your father.”’ 

“I disobey him every time I come to see you.” 
The young girl started with surprise. 

« Am I, then, not of noble blood, like a Kimbri?” 
“ Rauvena, I cannot deceive you. My father looks 
down upon your family. He has forbidden me to 
speak with you again.” 

“ Then why, oh, why do you come to this house ?” 
said the young girl, her eyes filled with tears. 

“Hear me, Love of my soul! My father has threat- 
ened me with death if I ever cross your threshold 
again. But I brave a father’s wrath, even death it- 
self, for your sake.” 

“ Fly from me, Lalo,” said the young girl, passion- 
ately. ‘God forbid that I should be the cause of 
your death.” 

“ There is no help, Rauvena. God has willed that 
our souls shall be eternally united. My father has 
sworn to kill you, too, if you continue loving me.” 

‘“My poor mother,” said Rauvena, weeping bit- 
terly. ‘“ Who would have believed I should die, and 
leave her alone.” 

“ Rauvena, Rauvena!”’ 

« Alas, I shall always' love you, my Lalo, and your 
father is not a man to break his oath.” 

“I tremble, my darling! Come, fly with me. Let 
us go to distant countries where a savage father’s 
wrath cannot harm us.”’ 

The young girl bowed her head and sobbed assent. 

“To-morrow I will come for you, and, with your 
mother, we will fly far from here.”’ 

Alas, how far! 

The lovers clasped hands to bid farewell. 

«Lalo! La—,” cried a man’s voice, like the roar- 
ing of some wild beast. 

An arrow flew from the neighboring thicket, and 
lodged in a tree near to Lalo and Rauvena. 

“ Fly, Lalo, fly,” yelled Enrico, drawing his bow for 
another shot, “fly away, that I may kill that witch 
who has seduced you.” 

Lalo, without speaking, placed himself in front of 
Rauvena. 

‘“‘Go nearer, master,’’ said the servant to Enrico. 
‘Both of these rebels deserve to die by your hand.” 
“ You are right, fellow; they shall both perish.” 

The servant had been in haste to inform Enrico 
that Lalo was in the house of his mistress. Full of 
hate for the Kimbris, the man had turned against his 
young mistress because she loved one of their num- 
ber, and he gloated in the idea of leading the lord of 
the Kimbri to kill his own son. But he was not to 
be satisfied. Enrico, blind with rage, lifted his axe in 
the air, and with one blow struck him dead, saying: 

“Villain! thou hast brought me to kill my child. 
Thou shalt die before him!” 

“ Fly, Lalo,” cried Enrico, in terror, “ fly from that 
woman.” 

But Lalo stood firmer than ever as a protector to 
his beloved. Enrico, furious at the opposition of his 
son, raised his axe. It swung in the air for an in- 
stant, as if held back by invisible hands, then fell 
with terrible force, and Lalo dropped dead at his 
father’s feet. 

For the first time in his life Enrico trembled. 

Rauvena had thrown herself upon the body of her 
lover, screaming with wild anguish ° 

“Lalo! Lalo!” 

Enrico flung his axe into the forest, and rushed 
madly from the spot. 

When at last he returned to his castle, he found a 
crowd of women about the door, accompanying the 
bier upon which was stretched the lifeless form of 
Lalo. All were moaning, and calling the name of the 
unfortunate youth in monotonous repetition. 

“ Away from here!” yelled Enrico. “Clear the 
way for the lord of the castle.” 

A company of soldiers, armed with spears and 
swords rushed out, driving the weeping women to 
the valley below, where they remained, grouped 
about the corpse, moaning incessantly that one be- 
loved name. 

From time to time, the men-at-arms rushed down 
from the castle to hush the melancholy sounds. The 
women fled at their approach, but returned again, 
day after day, to continue their mournful chant around 
the grave of the heir of Kimbri. 

In the silence of the night, when all the castle was 
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buried in deep sleep, Enrico awoke in terror to hear | 
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rolling up from the valley the sorrowful, melodious | re i ‘ i 


eal syrup, shading upward from an intense yellow to| most unmistakably acted upon by our central ob- 

“Lalo! Lalo!” repeated over and over, like echoes|a warm red; it grapples with and chars the paper | ject. 
among the hills. scrap in a tempest of delicate fury. The annihila-| Perhaps the evening lamp never wears quite so 
Many and many a midnight Enrico listened, trem-| tion completed, it subsides into itself, like the down-| pleasant an aspect as when, retiring toa little distance, 
bling, half believing the sounds to be an illusion of | sinking of a fiery wave, but leaves behind a scarcely | we throw ourselves upon the lounge, and so obtain an 
his heated brain and bitter remorse. perceptible shading around the mouth of the chim- impartial impression at once of its effects and of itself. 
One moonlight night the chief of the Kimbri, stung | ney, where the dark smoke has licked the smooth | How cheerful a gleam it throws beneath its shade 
to madness, waked his most trusted warriors, and| glass. These seeming-harmless little bursts of pas- | upon the table, imparting, to the green baize cloth, 
went with them to the valley. The woods and fields | sion— they leave their mark behind them: and, if|and to the objects thereon, an inspiriting and broad- 
appeared deserted, and the mysterious silence struck |they recur too often, we shall find our transparent’! smiling charm. The open book, with the ivory- 
bladed and gold-handled paper-knife lying across 


terror even to the hard hearts of the Kimbri. They | crystal tower transformed into an ugly, opaque, black 
Meanwhile, the sooty flakes of the defunct|it; the bronze card-receiver piled with snow-white 


followed Enrico with faltering footsteps, when sud-| tube. 
denly, from the gloomy shade of a chestnut grove, | paper float wavering downward, flurried with a breath, cards; the variegated butterfly, disguised as an em- 
came the familiar, dreaded wail, “ Lalalo! Lalo!” ut-|or are wafted away by the upward current of heated | broidered pen-wiper ; the enameled watch, reposing, 
tered by a feeble woman’s voice, with many sobs and |< | with ceaseless tick, upon its coiled and twisted golden 
groans. ‘Cursed be thou, Oh, fool!” roared En-| How glossily are the lights and shadows reflected | chain— how pleasant, how genial, how inviting be- 
rico, sending an arrow into the dark shade from | in the polished surface of the brass! In the day time, | yond all precedent dothey appear! We would never 
whence the voice came. A faint cry, and all was still. | the lights predominate, and we can see fantastic ex- | imagine how much the attractions of a thing depends 
In the early morning the maidens of the valley |aggerations of the walls of the room, and the win-| upon the light in which we look at it. Now we cast 
found Rauvena lying on the furf by her lover's grave, | |dows. But now, the soft brown shadows prevail. | our eyes around the room. It is pervaded bya mild, 
her life-blood slowly flowing from a wound in her| Nothing appears light except what is in the imme-/| clear tone of mellow orange, modifying all tints with 


breast. She died faintly calling “ La—La—.” |diate neighborhood, and directly under the influence | its snug autumnal hue, transparent yet rich, such as 
All day the maidens sat around her pale corpse, | of the lamp-light. 


The most conspicuous object is| we see artists varnish their pictures withal. It all 
decking it with white flowers, while they repeated | the illuminated shade itself. Along the shaft, and the | flows from the lamp on the table, yet seems a some- 
continually the beloved melancholy refrain. upright cylinder which, in a German student-lamp, | how accidental effect outside of the main object of 

Enrico was unable to live longer in the land|such as ours, contains the oil—the reflections run|the luminary. Not less gracious is the light for that, 
haunted by so many terrible visions. He left the | side by side in long parallel streaks, some broad and | nor less the charm it throws over our musing senses. 
castle desolate, and journeyed southward along the | ribbon-like, others of wondrous fineness and tenacity, | No benefit is unacceptable, because it comes in super- 
coast. The Kimbris who accompanied him, when | like brown and golden threads. But in the circular fluity and beyond expectation; rather is it then 
asked the name of their chief, replied : and curved base on which the lamp stands, they lie | superlatively precious, as regards all wherein consists 

“ Formerly he was called Enrico, but now his name |in irregular pools, sharply defined at the edges, but | the true spirit of beneficence. 
is Campbaos — the ferocious slayer — for he has killed | | continually shifting their relative positions. As we 
his own son. | 


stoop forward to examine them we catch sight of our | fortable room lit by the evening lamp, which strikes 
So the chief of the Kimbri lost his name, and wan-| own countenan 


| ce, though in a miraculously abnor-| deeper into one’s heart than does the sight of the 
dered, a terror to the peaceable inhabitants of the| mal condition. It is doubled, and halved, and the|same room under the influence of sunshine? Per- 
coast, until at last, broken down by passion and re-| halves deftly joined together, and the result is a non-| haps it is because the light of a lamp is more in 


morse, he died; his followers remained on the spot | descript physiognomy with two foreheads, four eyes, sympathy with this human nature ofours. Its imper- 
and built a village, which they called Campbaos, in|anda single long nose without atip. If we scrutin-| fection, its gentleness, its impetuosity, its limitations 
memory of their savage chieftain. ize this strange monstrosity still closer, the two) — all these faults endear it to us because touching 

Enrico never escaped from the wailing melody he | halves will elongate and finally part, each side be-| chords which vibrate within ourselves. We can be 
dreaded so much to hear. The chant rang through | |coming complete in itself—a reproduction by divis- | on terms of good fellowship with it; we think of it 
all Galicia, and even on his dying bed he heard the | ion, such as is practised by certain lower orders of|as a necessary link in the family circle, or an indis- 
women of his own tribe repeating the mournful notes | animals. Or, throwing ourselves back in our chair, | pensable comrade with whom to pass a lonely even- 
at the hour of twilight. we shall see a sudden and mysterious contraction:|ing. We love our lamp in the same way we would 

And to this day the fair daughters of Galicia sing|the heads have been swallowed up, all save a small|love a woman—the more closely, intimately, and 
with one accord the sad, plaintive sounds, which|round knot of hair. But the completest picture is| dearly, that she is one like unto us, and full of ten- 

















Is there not something in the appearance of a com- 











keep fresh the memory of Rauvena and her faithful|that presented in the small round globe through|der feelings which, while not lowering her in our 
Lalo. — Helen S. Conant, \which the shaft of the lamp runs. Here you are, a| eyes, give us a manner of claim upon her. We love 
ee ae ee | half-length portrait, with an enormous head and a|an angel, too, but with a less warm and human, al- 
LAMP-LIGHT. | preternaturally expansive nose. Your book extends|beit, perhaps, loftier sentiment of affection. Love 





several square feet in front of you, and, as you ex-|should comprehend and appreciate; else will it be 


THE evening lamp— with how warm a sensation of | tend a deprecating hand, the miniature presentment | frozen, and become etherealised into admiration and 
cosy and snug human comfort is that name laden ! — runs out an incalculable length of limb, terminating | wonder. The sun’s place is in the heavens; 
different in kind, as we grow from youth to age, but |in a huge misshapen paw and titanic fingers. 
scarcely in degree. 


Nights,” 


he is 
You | far too great and glorious to take up a position under 
It may speak to us of “ Arabian | now wag your head in angry derision, upon w shich | our lamp-shade. It is in no irreverent spirit, there- 
checkers, jack-straws, and the familiar faces | every reflection, light or dark, runs up and down or | 'fore, but with a profound sense of the fitness of 
gathered around the table: or, later, gild the solitary | shifts in eccentric curves, like grooved and oiled ma- | | things, that we thank God for our evening lamp. It 
and ambitious books and works of student life: or ite | chinory. Between you and them there exists some | accords well with the genius of study; while leav- 
tender, sympathetic light may mingle harmoniously | inexplicable connection. Ah! you see it now: the|ing us the quiet and restful sense of approaching 
with the quiet talks and readings of wife and hus- | lamp i is a portrait gallery: it reproduces you at every | night, it alleviates the gloomy paralysis of darkness 
band; or, lastly, it may shine with sweet, regretful | | part, and in every conceivable variety of posture and | | with its mild, golden balsam. 
lustre athwart the fragmentary recollections of the! | distortion. But, out of the hundred or more the gal-| are allied to flesh and blood, we shall ever and anon 
lonely old. But there is always the sense of lumin- | lery contains, not a single copy would you care to| find it necessary to slacken from the full blaze of 
ous relief from darkness — of drawing the chair close,| have perpetuated. They are outrageous caricatures, | day, and take up with the soft-eyed divinity of the 
and relaxing with happy contentment into whatso- | ,every one. And yet, could you look into the hearts | study table. — Fulian Hawthorne. 
ever lies comfortably at heart. The golden essence | of your many dear friends, might it not happen that F ae 
of a friendly humanity, steady and charitable, glows | you would find your image even more warped and sated i ore 
over the table from the evening lamp. |distorted than here. You will meet with no such “FMS SPARROWS CITY. 
In ancient times, and, later, in the days of romance | caricaturist, it is to be feared, as the opinion of your _A TINY city in is ean Snes heart 
and chivalry, there existed no evening lamp, such as| bosom confidant. Wakes while the other sleeps; 
we are lighting now. Lush leaves, like fairy portals, fly apart, 





While yet our souls 


Reflect, therefore, upon your 
In its place was the sturdy | lamp, and approximate to the wisdom inculcated by 

hearth, flaming and crackling with a rude and deep-| that old Scotch poet. And from their bloomy deeps 
souled cheer—symbolic of a hardier, more physical | Gazing upon the brightness of the lamp, all beyond | Sane Prep 
age: perhaps, also, ofa more natural and healthy one. | seems wrapped in indistinguishable shadow. We are “« Brown little birds, 
But, be that as it may, the lamp suits better the genius | conscious only of the light; it absorbs all else into 


Up! ‘tis the day! 
of our time —is the legitimate outgrowth of it, and, | itself. Now that we look past it, however, towards Be every wing 


while rivaling its predecessor in all that appeals to | the wall opposite, the darkness rolls away, and the denice spray ! 
and touches the heart of man, surpasses it in a sub-| pictures, the mantel-piece, the vase on the bracket Sai ant oe 
tle delicacy of refinement, the result of a more exclu-|the lounge, the basket of ivy —all suddenly grow Baby-birds all, ; 
sively mental culture. Its atmosphere is first of all|into distinctness; and the more we turn from the Tweet ! tweet ! 
intellectual; even at the present day, we can gauge | source of their i]lumination, the more clearly defined 
6 ons ° P | R | Out on our raft — 

the degree of civilization by its presence. will they appear. It is as well not to allow the light | elles ain sania 

With what a slender and polished grace does it | to occupy us too exclusively, lest we thus lose sight | ‘Wikdiia at hie Winds 
poise itself in the centre of our table! We fancy its | | of many small matters, not destitute of a use and) Happy as we ? 
lustrous brass composed of the solidified radiance of | beauty of their own, though of much less prominence | 





Dash and away ! 





the flame which burns the wick. The soft white |and brilliancy. Monomania is not a more desirable Toilets complete ! 

Shade of creamy glass is permeated and transfigured | attitude of the mind than is objectless vacuity. If ashe 

with the yellow splendor of the treasure which it | our eyes are dazzled by too much concentration upon ; 

veils. Above, rises the fragile and translucent chim- | one object, we lose sight of the pictures on the wall ; So, day by day, the fair bird-city wakes 

hey, instinct with the soul of invisible heat. The| but we can never quite overlook. the former, even Till glows the smouldering west. 

flame itself is hidden, but if, for a moment, we hold|while giving a good portion of our attention to pire sees poner cece imam a 
this scrap of paper across the top, see! up stretches|the latter; and often shall we discover that things : ye Pest caf “oleh 

an elastic streak of fire, like the dropping of an ethe- 





apparently the furthest removed, are in reality those — George Cooper. 
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THE GYPSIES. But whoever they were, and whatever may have been 
— their original home, they soon made themselves so 
WHO are the Gypsies? They appeared in Europe | obnoxious in the different countries to which they 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century (1417), | had emigrated that stringent laws were passed against 
and were considered then, what they, perhaps, claimed |them. They were expelled from France in 1560, and 
to be — Egyptians. It can scarcely be doubted that|from Spain in 1591. The English were especially 
a considerable number entered Europe by the way of| averse to their company. In 1531 they were warned 
Egypt, a century later. Egypt had been conquered |to avoid the realm, and forbidden to return under 
by Sultan Selim, and many of the inhabitants refus-|the pain of imprisonment and the forfeiture of their 
| ing to submit to his sway, had revolted under one| goods and chattels. And later, in the reign of Philip | 
| Zinganeus. The re- 
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in general. Such ap- 
pears to be the history 
of a portion of these 
Egyptians, so-called ; 
that it is the history 
of any considerable 
number of the Gyp- 
sies is extremely im- 
probable. They may 
have lived for a time 
in Egypt—they may 
have been born there 
—but they were not 
Egyptians; their lan- 
guage differed widely 
from Coptic, and their 
customs were peculiar 
to themselves. They 
were a strange people 
in Egypt, as they were : INT ye 
a strange people in ey ‘Seat x ) =! 
Europe. Who were 
they? It was conjec- 
tured by Grellman, a 
learned German of the 
last century, that they 
were descended from 
the lowest caste of 
Hindus; the Pariahs, 
who fled from their 
country when it was 
ravaged by Timour 
Beg in 1408-9; and to 
this conjecture there 
are fewer objections 
than to any others that 
have been advanced. 
It may almost be as- 
sumed as a fact, if we 
may credit the state- 
ments of later writers 
who have turned their 
attention towards the 
Gypsies, and who find 
in their dialect, mixed GYPSY GIRL AT HER TOILETTE. 
as it is with the dia- 
lects of all the countries through which they have | and Mary, it was enacted that if any Egyptian was 
wandered, unmistakable evidence of a Sanskrit ori-|imported into England, the person who imported 
gin. The slang of the Gypsies, in short, is a kind of| him should pay a fine of £40. And if.any Egyptian 
Hindustanee. should remain a month in the realm, or if any per- 
The name by which they were first known in| son fourteen years old, whether a natural born sub- 
Europe — Egyptians, and of which the word Gypsy | ject or a stranger, should be seen or found in the 
is a corruption, has given place to other names which company of any Egyptian, or should disguise him- 
are not so easily traced. In France they are called | self, or herself, like one, and should remain in such 
Bohemians, in Spain, Gitanos, in Portugal, Citanos, in | disguise one month, at one or at several times, it was 
Germany, Zigeuner, in Italy Wallachians, and among | felony, without benefit of clergy. No less than thir- 
the Turks, Zingari, Zigani, and Chinganéh. The lat- i teen persons were executed under these statutes, on 
ter names seem to have a common derivation, which | one occasion at the Suffolk assizes, a few years before 
is, perhaps, Tschingani, the appellation of a tribe in| the Reformation; and though this was the last con- 
Beloochistan, near the mouth of the Indus, whose |demnation, these statutes. remained unrepealed till 
customs are said to resemble those of the Gypsies. | the reign of George III: They fared better in Scot- 
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land, where they were in a sense protected by the 
authorities. A writ of privy seal was issued in 1594, 
supporting John Faw, who claimed to be lord and 
earl of Little Egypt, in the execution of justice upon 
his folk, and in punishing certain members thereof 
who had rebelled, robbed him, and absconded, and 
refused to return. Mary Queen of Scots issued a 
writ in his favor in 1553, and a year afterwards he ob- 
tained pardon for a murder he had committed. The 
Gypsies may be said to have been patronized by the 
monarchs of Scotland, 
one of whom —we do 
not remember which 
of the James’s — took 
such delight in their 
society that he fre- 
quently visited them 
in disguise. In Scot- 
land they were known 
as the Faw Gang. 
The laws of expul- 
sion which were pass- 
ed against the Gyp- 
sies, were either not 
enforced, or they man- 
aged to evade them. 
At any rate they did 


to have practised the i = ti ; > not sensibly diminish 
acquired art of chiro- 1S (SSW : : : bos | a || Bee | 2 in England in the time 
mancy, and the natu- oD CAS, aa raphe 2 ee yi eed §«=60of «Henry VIII, and 
ah ig WMI ce ae oe 
pilfering, and knavery 


number in Europe in 
1830 was estimated at 
3,000,000, They are 
numerous in Hungary 
Transylvania, Molda- 
via, and throughout 
Turkey,.and they ab- 
solutely swarm in the 
south of Spain. It is 
curious, in view of the 
changes that different 
climates have wrought 
upon other races, that 
the Gypsies are ev- 


> as 
peng Ne oe ile : e Gypsies z 2 
-. ~~ ‘Wie! ar erywhere alike. Their 


complexion isthe same 
in Africa as in Europe, 
and the same ‘in both 
uh ier: i }| asin Asia. It is of a 
I ean naa i - \3 brownish, or olive col- 
By weer) ©=6oor; their hair is jet 
black, their eyes dark, 
and they have very 
white teeth. Gypsies 
are more at home in 
Spain than elsewhere 
in Europe. Some of 
them follow trades 
there, smiths, farriers, 
and the like, and they 
keep inns and deal in 
horses. The Spanish 
gypsy girls are noted 
for beauty, and for the 
grace and symmetry of 
their limbs. They are 
admirable dancers, 
dancing being a pas- 
sion as well as a pro- 
fession with them, and 
they have considera- 
ble skill in music. 
When the heyday of 
youth is over, they tell 
fortunes, and interpret 
dreams, and contrive 
‘ - to spoil—not exactly 
the Egyptians, for these they claim to be themselves, 
but all who do not belong to the Rommany Rye. 
The Gypsies have stood the romancers and poets 
in good stead. Every reader of Scott remembers 
Meg Merrilies, and thousands to whom his name is 
unknown remember her through the powerful acting 
of Miss Cushman. The heroine of Victor Hugo's 
“Notre Dame” — Esmeralda, is a Gypsy, if we re- 
member rightly. The story from ‘which we obtain 
the clearest idea of the Gypsies, is Borrow’s ‘“‘ Laven- 
gro.”” Borrow is an authority on the Gypsies, espe- 
cially the Spanish members of the fraternity, con- 
cerning whom he has _ published a curious volume. 
For what it is, however —a Flemish picture of Gypsy 
life and customs — commend us to “ Lavengro.” 
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THE FORESTER'S HAPPY FAMILY. 


THE interesting picture which accompanies this 
article, from the graphic pencil of Guido Hammer, 
gives us a pleasant glimpse into the home of an old 
German jager, or forester, whose acquaintance the 





THE ALDINE. 


humored, and as the artist contrived to display a good 
deal of knowledge about game and forest sports, the 
old man’s heart soon warmed towards the young fel- 
low in the velvet jacket ; and before their ways parted, 
it was arranged that they should meet the very next 
day at the forester’s own cottage. 








’ 


artist made while on a tour in search of the pictur- 
esque among the beautiful mountains of Saxony. 
He belonged to a class of forest-men which had 
nearly died out in his time, and of which none sur- 
vives him. They bore the singular name of “The 
Twenty,” derived partly from their number, which 
was exactly a score, and partly from the daily wages, 
twenty kreutzers, which they received when on duty. 
Certain privileges in regard to house rent and land 
enabled them, with the assistance of these scanty 
wages, to live 
comfortably, ina 
simple, homely 
manner; and a 
situation in the 
corps was con- 
sidered an object 
worthy of the 
ambition of ev- 
ery young peas- 
ant. The forest- 
er’s uniform was 
a great attrac- 
tion —a_ pictur- § 
esque suit of § 
green with silver 
trimming, which 
made a_ brave 
show on_ gala 
days, when the 
court repaired to 
the “good green 
wood” to make 
havoc among the 
sylvan _ inhabit- 
ants. 

It was ona 
pleasant evening 
in the early fall, 
that our artist 
fell in with the 
old forester into 
whose pictur- 
esque home we 
favor our read- 
ers with a peep. 
Herr Hammer 
had _ been loiter- 
ing all day about 
the woods, draw- 
ing nothing, but 
laying up pic- 
tures in his men- 
tal portfolio to 
be transferred to 
paper when some 
rainy day should 
shut him within 
doors; and dark- 
ness coming on 
while he was still 
far from a beaten 
path, he would 
have been com- 
pelled to pass the 
night under the 
trees, had not 
a kind fate led 
him to an open space where a herdsman had kindled a 
fire. Tired by his long tramp, the artist flung himself 
on the turf beside the fire, to rest his weary limbs, and 
await the rising of the moon. The herdsman had many 
stories to tell — these people, who live much by them- 
selves in the woods, are always great talkers when 
they find a listener —and an hour or two sped unob- 
served. Just as the moon rose above the high moun- 
tain ridge, and lighted up the blackness of the forest, 
a firm smart step was heard advancing along the nar- 
row path beside which the fire was kindled. “ That’s 
our old forester,” said the herdsman, in reply to Herr 
Hammer’s look of inquiry. ‘He always stops when 
he comes across me, to light his pipe and have a bit 
of a chat.” The old fellow appeared to be a little 
disturbed at meeting with a stranger in his familiar 
haunts, and still more when the unabashed artist vol- 
unteered to keep him company a little way, as both 
were going in the same direction. But he was good 
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upon he was knocking on the forester’s door. 
extraordinary uproar answered the alarm of the iron 
| knocker; 
|lively, almost fancied himself standing before the 
| dwelling of one of those wicked magicians, of whom 
German fairy tales relate that they kept their dens 
filled with poor people enchanted into the shapes of 
dogs, cats, birds, and other creatures. 
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Herr Hammer was punctual. At the hour agreed 


An 


and our artist, whose imagination was 





| 


A quiet or 


firm voice within commanded silence, and the magi- 





FAMILY AT 


cian appeared in the person of the old forester. He 
bade the artist welcome, and assured him, observing 
that he hung back, that the dogs were gentle and 
well trained. With some trepidation, Herr Hammer 
entered the room, and submitted to have his legs 
well nosed by the intelligent creatures, who soon 
convinced themselves that he was either above or be- 
neath their notice, and went about their own affairs. 

While the old forester, with pleasant hospitality, 
busied himself making a cup of coffee for his guest. 
Herr Hammer took a close survey of the apartment. 
The principal object of furniture was a large porce- 
lain stove, adorned with castings appropriate to the 
owner's calling. In one corner hung an old-fash- 
ioned clock, from the Black Forest, surmounted by 
a stuffed owl, which looked even wiser than it ever 
did when alive. All about the walls were hung im- 
plements of the chase — rifles, shot guns of various 
patterns, game-bags, knives, hunting gear of all sorts 
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and many trophies of his skill and good fortune as a 
huntsman. A freshly-cut branch of pine, fastened 
into a niche over the door, furnished the feathered 
denizens of the room with a hiding place, whence 
they would now and then emerge to make flying trips 
to the window, or the table, or the back of a dog. 
The window itself, wide and deep, was a perfect gar- 
den of flowers and vines. Before this window was 
the old forester’s favorite seat. There, on a simple 
table, lay a large volume, the name of which Herr 
Hammer does not disclose. It has the look of a fam- 
ily Bible. 

The coffee was made and drank ; 
little chat, the old forester told his guest he would 
amuse him with a sight of his happy family. He filled 
a shallow, but wide wooden bowl, with milk, crum- 
bled some bread 
into it, and then 
went to the door 
and whistled. In 
afew seconds an 


and then, after a 


interesting spec- 


tacle was. wit- 
nessed; a pro- 
cession of ani- 


mals of the most 
diverse charac- 
ters walking in 
without the least 
show of enmity. 
It was headed by 
a pretty fawn, on 
whose back was 
perchedathrush; 
behind her came 
two or three cats, 
several dogs, and 
in the rear a mag- 
nificent pointer. 
~» This, the old man 
stated, was the 
property of a no- 
bleman, and was 
there only to fin- 
ish his education. 
He was not per- 
mitted to partake 
of the bread and 
milk, as he was 
on training diet ; 
as the reader may 
see from his por- 
trait in our illus- 
tration, he looks 
on with a very 
ill grace, and has 
halfa mind to fall 
to with the rest. 
With this excep- 
tion, the forest- 
er’s happy family 
put their noses 
together in the 
dish, and partook 
heartily and in 
perfect pcace. 
The birds flew 
down from the 
pine branch over 
the and 
took their share 
with the others. 
Many a pleas- 
ant day, after 
this, the artist and the forester spent together. But 
late one fall Herr Hammer was obliged to take a jour- 
ney into foreign lands ; and when he returned his old 
friend was dead. Like many simple-minded folk, he 
was superstitious in a kindly way. One night he 
dreamed that he would shoot a white raven on a St. 
Andrew’s Eve, the heart of which, carried on his 
breast, would not only protect him against all earthly 
ills, but give him a miraculous power to heal the 
sick. Every St. Andrew’s Eve he would take his gun 
and wander off into the forest, in search of this won- 
derful white raven. The night would pass, and he 
would return in the morning without firing a shot, 
and without the raven. From one of these excursions 
he did not return. Search was made for him the next 
day, and his body was discovered, cold and stiff, on a 
bank of snow. Thus his dream was partly fulfilled. 
Winter—the white raven—had released him from 
every ill to which the children of earth are heirs. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE poems which one reads with delight, and to which he re- 
turns again and again, are few in number. They are not usually 
what the critics call great poems, but they give us more real pleas- 
ure, and they linger longer in our memories. They deal with sim- 
ple rather than with complex characters ; and the events which they 
record are such as happen every day. They are not necessarily 
confined to these — for life is the same everywhere, if one can only 
get at it—but as life among the higher ranks is more sophistica- 
ted than among the lower, it is the latter which is generally chosen 
by the makers of these poems. One passion is a favorite with 
them —the old passion which is always new— Love. It is love 
which is their life; it is love which carries them over the world; and 
it is love which makes them immortal. The memory of mighty 
kings has perished, while the memory of humble lovers has remained 
to this day. It is not Pharaoh whom the Orientals remember; it is 
Yusef and Zuleika. It is not Iskander for whom they care; it is 
Mejoun and Leila. It is not of its dukes that we think at Mantua; 
it is of Rotheo and Juliet. Perhaps they never lived. No matter, 
they live now, and will never die. As with those famous lovers, so 
with Vincen and Miréio. You have not heard of them? Then 
you have not read Mistral's ‘‘ Miréio,"’ of which a translation, by 
Harriet W. Preston, has lately been published by Roberts Broth- 
ers. A modern Provengal poem, it is worth all the poems that all 
the Provengal poets have ever written, and they are many, and 
were once important. The old stem of Provengal poetry put forth 
a fresh shoot when Roumanille appeared; but it first blossomed in 
Mistral, whose ‘‘ most consummate flower"’ is ‘‘ Miréio."" It is a 
simple story — the life-history of two young lovers; but how sweet, 
how sad, how tragic itis! They are in different walks of life, one 
being the son of a poor basket-weaver, the other the daughter of a 
rich farmer. Because they are young, because they have hearts, 
because they cannot help it, because they love—they love! Not 
after the fashion of the cooler Northern races, but with more fire, 
and fervor, and passion. Hear Vincen to Miréio, who is the first 
to declare her love : 


‘* * Wert thou to ask, —lo, love I thee so much! — 
The golden goat, that ne'er felt mortal touch 
Upon its udders, but doth only lick 

Moss from the base of the precipitous peak 

Of Baux, I'd perish in the quarries there, 

Or bring thee down the goat with golden hair ! 


‘* «So much, that, if thou saidst, ‘I want a star,’ 
There is no stream so wild, no sea so far, 

But I would cross; no headsman, steel or fire, 

That could withhold me. Yea, I would climb higher 
Than peaks that kiss the sky, that star to seek; 

And Sunday thou shouldst wear it on thy neck! 


‘**O my Miréio! Ever as I gaze, 

Thy beauty fills me with a deep amaze. 

Once, when by Vaucluse grotto I was going, . 
I saw a fig-tree in the bare rock growing ; 

So very spare it was, the lizards gray 

Had found more shade beneath a jasmine spray. 


‘** But round about the roots once every year 

The neighboring stream comes gushing, as I hear; 
And the shrub drinks the water as it rises, 

And that one drink for the whole year suffices. 
Even as the gem is cut to fit the ring, 

This parable to us is answering. 


‘**T am the fig-tree on the barren mountain ; 
And thou, mine own art the reviving fountain ! 
Surely it would suffice me, could I feel 

That, once a year, I might before thee kneel, 
And sun myself in thy sweet face, and lay 

My lips unto thy fingers, as to-day !'"’ 


A social gulf separated these rustic lovers, but they contrived 
to bridge it over, and to meet often. Here is a picture of Vincen 
on the happy but dangerous side of the bridge : 


‘‘ Their hands would seek each other and would meet, 
And silence fall upon them, while their feet 

Played idly with the pebbles in their way. 

Until, not knowing better what to say, 

The tyro-lover laughingly would tell 

Of all the small mishaps that him befell ; 


‘* Of nights he passed beneath the open heaven ; 
Of bites the farmers’ dogs his legs had given, 
And show his scars. And then the maid told o'er 
Her tasks of that day and the day before ; 

And what her parents said ; and how the goat 
With trellis-flowers had filled his greedy throat. 


‘* Once only — Vincen knew not what he did ; 

But, stealthy as a wild-cat, he had slid 

Along the grasses of the barren moor, 

And prostrate lay his darling’s feet before. 

Then — soft, my lips, because the trees can hear — 
He said ‘ Give me one kiss, Miréio dear ! 


‘**T cannot eat nor drink,’ he made his moan, 

‘ For the great love I bear you! Yea, my own, 
Your breath the life out of my blood has taken. 

Go not, Miréio! Leave me not forsaken ! 

From dawn to dawn, at least, let a true lover 
Kneel, and your garment's hem with kisses cover ! ' 


‘** Why, Vincen,’ said Miréio, ‘ that were sin ! 
Then would the black-cap and the penduline 
Tell everywhere the secret they had heard! ' 
‘No fear of that! for every tell-tale bird 

I'd banish from La Crau to Arles,’ said he ; 
‘For you, Miréio, are as heaven to me! 


‘** Now list! ‘There grows a plant in river Rhone, 
‘ Eel-grass by name,’ said Master Ambro's son: 

‘ Two flowers it beareth, each on its own stem, 
And a great space of water severs them, 

For the plant groweth in the river's bed ; 

But when the time for wooing comes,’ he said, 


‘** «One flower comes to the surface of the flood, 
And in the genial sunshine opes its bud. 
Whereon the other, seeing this so fair, 

Swims eagerly to seize and kiss her there ; 

But, for the tangled weeds, can she not gain 

Her love, till her frail stem breaks with the strain. 


‘** Now free at last, but dying, she doth raise 
Her pale lips for her sister's last embrace. 

Sol! One kiss, and I willdie to-night! 

Weare allalone!' Miréio’s cheek grew white." 


Miréio is wooed by other and wealthier suitors than Vincen, 





by one of whom he is treacherously stabbed, and left for dead, al- 
though he is finally restored to life and health by the magical help 
of an old witch. The wretched youth confesses his passion to his 
father, who proceeds unwillingly to break it to the father of Miréio. 
They part in anger, these rough, old men, and Miréio steals away 
by night to the Chapel of the Three Maries, where, struck with 
death, she is at last found by her parents and Vincen. She recog- 
nizes her lover : 


‘** Why love, whence came you? Do you mind, I pray, 
A word you said down at the Farm one day, 

Walking under the trellis, by my side ? 

You said, ‘‘ If ever any harm betide, 

Hie thee right quickly to the holy Saints, 

Who cure all ills and hearken all complaints." 


‘* * Dearest, I would you saw my heart this minute, 
As in a glass, and all the comfort in it! 

Comfort and peace like a full fountain welling 
Through all my happy spirit! There's no telling — 
A grace beyond my uttermost desires ! 

Look, Vincen : see you not God's angel-choirs ?’ 


* * * * * * 


‘* Then all the folk turned also to the main, 

And under shading hands their eyes ‘gan strain ; 

Yet, save the pallid limit of the brine, 

The blending and the separating line 

‘Twixt sea and heaven, naught might they descry. 
‘Naught cometh,’ said they. But the child, ‘ Oh, ay! 


‘** Look closer! There's a bark, without a sail, 
Wafted toward us by a gentle gale, 

And they are on it! And the swell subsides 
Before them, and the bark so softly glides ! 
Clear is the air and all the sea like glass, 

And the sea-birds do homage as they pass! 


‘** Poor child! she wanders,’ murmured they ; ‘ for we 
See only the red sunset on the sea ! 

‘Yet itis they! Mine eyes deceive me not,’ 

The sick one answered eagerly. ‘ The boat— 

Now low, now lifted —I see drawing near. 

Oh, miracle of God ! — the boat is here! ' 


7 - ¥ * 7 * 


‘* Beside the maid knelt father, mother, lover, 
And hoarsely sobbed at intervals above her ; 
Till once again her lips moved, and she spake: 
‘ Now is the parting close at hand! So take 
My hand, and press it quickly, dears. Lo, now 
The glory grows on either Mary's brow! 


‘« «The pink flamingoes flock from the Rhone shore, 
The tamarisks in blossom all adore. 

The dear Saints beckon me to them,’ she said. 

‘ They tell me I need never be afraid : 

They know the constellations of the skies ; 

Their bark will take us quick to Paradise!’ 


‘* « My little pet,’ said Ramoun, quite undone, 
‘You will not go, and leave the home so lone! 
Why have I felled my oaks with such ado? 

The zeal that nerved me only came of you. 

If the hot sun on sultry glebe o’ertook me, 

I thought of you, and heat and thirst forsook me.’ 


‘** Dear father, if a moth shall sometime fly 
About your lamp at night, that will be I. 

But see! the Saints are standing on the prow ! 
They wait. I'm cuming in a moment now ! 
Slowly I move, good Saints, for I am ailing.’ —. 
‘It is too much!’ the mother brake out, wailing.’ 


‘** Oh, stay with me! I cannot let you die! 
And, when you're well, Miréio, by and by 
We'll go some day to Aunt Aurano’s, dear, 
And carry pomegranates. Do you hear ? 
Maiano is not distant from our home ; 

And, in one day, one may both go and come.’ 


‘** Not very distant, mother — that I know ; 
But all alone thou wilt the journey go! 
Now give my white raiment, mother mine. 
Oh, how the mandles of the Maries shine! 
Sawest thou ever such a dazzling sight ? 
The snow upon the hillsides is less white!’ 


* * * * 


‘** Tam not dying! See, I mount the boat 

With a light foot! And now we are afloat! 
Good-bye! good-bye! We are drifting out to sea. 
The waves encompass us, and needs must be 

The very avenue to Paradise, 

For all around they touch the azure skies ! 


‘« «Gently they rock us now. And overhead 

So many stars are shining! Ah,’ she said, 

‘ Among those worlds one surely may be found 

Where two may love in peace! Hark, Saints, that sound ! 

Is it an organ played across the deep ?' 

Then sighed, and fell, as it had beep asleep.” 

Considered as a story merely, there is not much that is new in 

‘* Miréio,”’ and it is just as well that it is so. We should not look 
for novelty in such poems; for what novelty can there be in the 
passion which they celebrate? If the old, old story is so told as to 
seem new, it is all we have a right to expect. What we obtain be- 
yond that is largesse, bestowed upon us by the poets out of their 
abundance. The great poets of the world are always lavish; none 
so much so as Homer, who paints for us, besides that dreadful, lurid 
batile-piece — the wrath of Achilles, a thousand charming cabinet 
pictures of the people whom it affected; their habits and ways of 
life, civil and savage; their sports and games and feasts; their 
laws and religious ceremonies; in short, all that we know, or are 
likely to know, about them. The lesser poets are lavish, also, as 
far as in them lies, especially those who delight in the land which 
gave them birth. Such an one is Mistral, who is to Provence 
what Burns was to Scotland— its national poet. If we wish to 


‘|know the people of Provence, we have only to read ‘ Miréio.” 


They are there — simple, honest, downright country folk, with curi- 
ous old customs, and superstitions equally old and curious. We 
see Vincen and Miréio picking the leavcs of the mulberries, and 
then a group of merry maidens at the cocooning, laughing and 
gossiping, and singing their quaint old country songs. We see 
the suitors of Miréio, the rich shepherd Alari; the horse-tamer, 
Veran; and the breaker and brander of wild cattle, the murderous 
Ourrias. We see Vincen and Miréio in the cavern of Enfer, 
peopled with shapes as strange as ever gathered at midnight on the 
Brocken. We see old Ramoun on his farm, surrounded by his 


| laborers; and, last of all we see the Chapel of the Three Maries, 


darkened by the shadow of death. Whatever is most striking in 
Provence, whether in the life of its people, the aspect of its land- 
scapes, its trees, plants, flowers, birds, the very flavor and aroma 
of all is in ‘‘ Miréio,"’ which is, to us, one of the most characteris- 
tic, as it is certainly, one of the most pathetic, poems in the world. 


When the literary history of the present century comes to be 
written, the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge will stand high, 
higher, perhaps, than the names of any of their poetic contempo- 
raries in the estimation of the philosophic student. ‘There may 
have been greater poets than either —there certainly were greater 
poets than Coleridge, but for what he he was, and what he did, 
each was absolutely without a rival. Wordsworth was the greater 
poet, but there were greater poetic possibilities in Coleridge than 
in Wordsworth, and had he devoted his life to poetry as Words- 
worth did, instead of devoting it to opium-eating and dreamy spec- 
ulations, he would have won—if not more triumphs, triumphs in 
more fields of thought. He was by nature the more richly endowed 
of the two, the unregulated richness of his nature being the chief 
cause of his ruin. Where Wordsworth was high, he was broad. 
The question of superiority was never raised by either, though both, 
no doubt, had their own opinions on that point. Wordsworth cer- 
tainly had, for he was one of the vainest men that ever lived. It is 
not our intention at present, however, to compare these poets, but 
to call attention to a recent volume in which they are fully and 
thoughtfully discussed. It is entitled ‘‘ Studies in Poetry and Phil- 
osophy,” and is the work of Mr. J. C. Shairp, Principal of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, and author of ‘‘ Cul- 
ture and Religion.'’ We have read a deal of criticism in our time, 
of which the greater part, perhaps, was bad, but we have read pone 
of late years in which the per centage of bad was so small as in 
Mr. Shairp’s volume. It is sound, just, and discriminating, espe- 
cially as regards the poets we have named, whom he has studied to 
good purpose. We know of no single paper upon either so good 
as his, and we are sure that the story of their lives has never been 
so happily told, in a brief space, as by him. He points out many 
things which have escaped other writers, and notices the changes 
that Wordsworth was perpetually making in his poems after they 
were in print : 

‘*Careful as he had always been in the work of composition, he 
went over them again and again in his later years, changing them 
here and there, but seldom for the better. What seemed asperities 
were smoothed away, but for the most part the original ruggedness 
is poorly exchanged for the more faultless, but tamer, afterthought. 
It would be an interesting, and for those who make a study of these 
| things a profitable, task, to bring together, by comparing one edi- 
| tion with another, the successive changes which many well-known 
lines were in this way made to endure. One or two specimens 
must now suffice. In ‘The Solitary Reaper,’ instead of the strong 
| vernacular line — 


| ‘1 listened, till I had my fill,’ 





of the original edition, we now have the faultless, but tame — 
| ‘I listened, motionless and still.’ 
| Again, in the poem describing Mary Hutchinson,— 


‘And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light,’ 


| there is one change to ‘angelic light,’ and in another edition | 
think I have seen ‘celestial light.’ Again, in that consummate 
sonnet, beginning — 


‘It is a beauteous evening, calm and free,’ 


some one had suggested that deauteous is an album word, and so 
the first line was tortured into — 


‘A fairer face of heaven could not be;’ 
and again into something like this — 
‘From fret and stir the clouds are free,’ 


as I remember once seeing it printed. Happily the original line is 
now restored. But in the same sonnet the first form of the line — 


‘The gentleness of heaven is on the sea,’ 


with its transparent simplicity, has been finally superseded by the 
more commonplace — 





‘ The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea.’ 


Mr. Shairp notices changes in the story of Margaret, in the ‘‘ Ex- 
| cursion."’ The close stood originally thus: 


‘* The old man, noting this, resumed, and said: 
‘My friend! enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 

Be wise and cheerful, and no longer read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye.’”’ 


In the one-volume edition of his works, which appeared in 1845, we 
for the first time read the following addition, inserted after the third 
line of the above: 





‘* Nor more would she have craved as due to One 
Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes felt 

The unbounded might of prayer; and learned with soul 
Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs 

From sources deeper far than deepest pain, 

For the meek sufferer. Why, then, should we read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye?” 


A little further on, the ‘‘ Wanderer" proceeds to say that once 
as he passed that way the ruined cottage conveyed to his heart— 


‘* So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all mee priat 
The passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream that could not live 
here meditation was.” 
Instead of the last line and a half, the later editions have the follow- 
ing — 
‘* Appeared an idle dream that could maintain 
Nowhere dominion o’er the enlightened spirit, 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 
Upon the breast of faith.” 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE HUDSON.— PAUL 





